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INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  AND  U.S.  EX- 
PORTS: THE  KEY  TO  COMPETITIVENESS  OR 
BARRIERS  TO  TRADE? 


thursday,  september  22,  1994 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  Subcommittee  on  Tech- 
nology, Environment  and  Aviation, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:35  a.m.  in  Room 
2325,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tim  Valentine  [chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Mr.  Valentine.  We  will  get  started,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  think  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order.  We  see  a  lot  of  vacant 
seats  here.  I  say  this  because  many  of  you,  I  think  this  is  your  first 
experience  in  testifying  before  one  of  these  terrible  House  sub- 
committees, and  it  is  not  unusual  for  there  to  be  some  empty  seats. 
I'm  sure  we  will  be  joined  by  Mr.  Bob  Walker,  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
full  Science  Committee,  and  others.  It,  I  think,  may  be  appropriate 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  Members  have  a  lot  of  demands  on  their 
time  simultaneously. 

Those  of  you  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  I  want  to  apologize 
for  the  fact  that  the  television  cameras  which  usually  attend  our 
meetings  because  they  are  usually  so  dramatic  and  newsworthy  are 
not  here  today;  they  will  be  joining  later.  This  is  one  of  perhaps 
maybe  a  dozen  or  so  subcommittees  that  are  meeting  today  as  we 
speak  in  this  building  and  other  buildings  where  there  will  be  no 
testimony  with  respect  to  sex  or  violence  or  revelations  of  mis- 
conduct, real  or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress, 
staff  or  others.  Hence,  we  don't  attract  much  attention.  We  just,  I 
like  to  think,  go  about  the  work  of  discharging  the  responsibilities 
that  the  people's  house  are  really  all  about. 

So  with  that  sermon,  those  of  you  who  weren't  listening  carefully 
enough,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  if  you  would  read  it  and 
initial  it  and  have  it  notarized  and  send  it  back,  we'd  appreciate 
it. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  consensus-based,  industry-led, 
voluntary  standard  system  which  has  for  over  100  years  met  our 
domestic  standards  requirements  quite  well.  It  is  a  good  system 
that  has  largely  contributed  to  U.S.  competitiveness,  health,  public 
welfare,  safety,  and  the  preservation  of  the  environment. 

However,  we  are  no  longer  the  world's  leader  in  all  economic  sec- 
tors. Many  of  our  products  used  to  set  de  facto  global  standards  by 
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virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were  dominant  in  those  markets.  Now 
we  are  learning  to  compete  among  equals,  trade  rules  have 
changed,  and  we  must  learn  to  use  all  the  tools  that  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  such  as  standards  and  conformity  assessment,  to  en- 
hance exports  and  national  competitiveness.  Given  this  new  land- 
scape, we  must  revisit  the  way  that  we  set  standards  in  this  coun- 
try. We  must  become  international  players  and  learn  to  use  stand- 
ards as  a  trade  tool  to  open  up  large  markets  for  our  products. 

But  how  do  we  accomplish  this  without  sacrificing  our  environ- 
ment or  compromising  the  safety  and  health  of  our  consumers? 
Perhaps  a  question  to  ask  is,  how  do  we  take  trade  into  consider- 
ation when  we  are  setting  standards  policy? 

While  we  recognize  that  the  standards  role  for  the  Government 
in  the  United  States  is  substantially  different  from  that  of  our 
trading  partners.  Federal  agencies  are  major  players  in  the  U.S. 
voluntary  standards  system  as  users  of  standards,  as  writers,  as 
regulators  and  educators.  The  challenge  is  to  integrate  effectively 
the  Government  and  private  sector  resources  in  the  voluntary 
standards  system  and  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  U.S. 
private  industry-led  lead  and  protects  the  public  good. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I  have  carefully  followed  the 
evolution  of  and  actively  supported  U.S.  voluntary  standards  and 
conformity  assessments  over  the  years.  As  you  may  remember,  in 
1992  we  commissioned  the  National  Research  Council  to  study 
international  standards  conformity  and  U.S.  trade  policy.  This 
study,  which  we  expect  to  receive  perhaps  as  early  as  February 
next  year,  will  make  recommendations  on  this  important  matter.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  we  invite  you  to  participate  in 
this  hearing  and  help  us  develop  a  strategy  that  effectively  uses 
private  resources  and  strengthens  the  U.S.  international  competi- 
tiveness advantage  in  the  standards  arena.  In  other  words,  we 
don't  come  with  any  preconceived  ideas  about  this  complicated  sub- 
ject. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  our  distinguished  panel  of  experts 
which  consists  of  Mr.  Henry  Line  from  AMP,  Incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Oksala,  Unisys  Corporation,  both  from  the  private  sector, 
who  will  tell  us  industry's  views  on  standards  and  their  relative 
importance.  We  have  also  Dr.  Belinda  Collins,  who  is  director  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Meier  from  the  Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
Honorable  Dr.  Karl  Hausker  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  our  Government  witnesses.  And  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  we  have  Mr.  Sergio  Mazza,  who  is  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standards  Institute,  who  will  conclude  the  hearing 
for  us  with  some  final  insights. 

And  to  those  of  you  whose  names  I  mispronounced,  I  apologize 
and  confess  to  you  that  my  own  name  is  Itimous  Thaddeus  Valen- 
tine, Junior.  So  you  can  see  why  I  operate  under  the  trade  name 
of  Tim.  So  with  a  name  like  that  I'm  entitled  to  certain  latitude  in 
pronunciation  of  names. 

When  Mr.  Walker  comes  we  will  recognize  him,  but  pending  that 
we  will   proceed  with  your  testimony.   But  excuse   me  just   one 
minute. 
[Pause.] 


So  we  will  proceed.  Let  me  say  before  we  do  that,  that  the  pre- 
pared statements  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  by  each  of  you 
will  appear  in  the  record  as  submitted,  and  so  I  would  ask  you  to 
please  summarize. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  in  advance  that  we  will  have,  time  per- 
mitting, some  questions,  and  it  might  very  well  be  that  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask  all  the  questions  that  we  might  have, 
and  indeed  some  members  who  are  not  present  might  have  ques- 
tions, so  we  would  ask  you  if  you  would  accommodate  us  by  giving 
answers  to  questions  submitted  after  you  leave  here,  within  reason. 

So,  Mr.  Line,  we  are  ready  to  hear  from  you,  sir. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HENRY  LINE,  DIRECTOR,  GLOBAL  PRODUCTS 
STANDARDS,  AMP  INCORPORATED;  STEPHEN  OKSALA,  DI- 
RECTOR, CORPORATE  STANDARDS,  UNISYS  CORPORATION; 
BELINDA  COLLINS,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  STANDARDS 
SERVICES,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  STANDARDS  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY; RICHARD  G.  MEIER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT,  U.S. 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  GATT  AFFAIRS;  HON.  KARL 
HAUSKER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF 
POLICY,  PLANNING,  AND  EVALUATION,  U.S.  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY;  AND  SERGIO  MAZZA,  PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN  NATIONAL  STANDARDS  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Line.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  giving  AMP  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
this  very  timely  subject.  Before  beginning  my  remarks,  however,  I 
must  thank  the  subcommittee  and  its  dedicated  staff  for  their  hard 
work  and  support.  In  recent  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  a  number  of  addresses  by  you,  sir,  on  the  subject  of  standards, 
and  on  each  occasion  I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  your  com- 
mittee understands  and  generally  shares  our  views  on  the  issue.  I 
think  it  important  to  U.S.  competitiveness  that  the  momentum 
generated  by  these  fine  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  voluntary 
standards  system  continue.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

AMP  has  been  closely  involved  with  standards  and  their  develop- 
ment since  our  founding  in  1941.  We  beUeve  that  standards  are  im- 
portant not  just  to  AMP's  business  but  to  our  Nation's  ability  to  ac- 
cess global  markets.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  U.S.  system  for 
standards  development  is  sound,  but  like  any  system,  especially 
those  that  must  address  the  needs  of  a  broad  and  growing  constitu- 
ency, it  can  be  improved.  We  believe  that  a  significantly  enhanced 
relationship  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  will  provide  the 
vehicle  for  ensuring  continuous  improvement  of  the  process. 

To  understand  why  AMP  invests  in  standards  development  as  we 
do,  it  is  important  that  I  tell  you  a  few  things  about  our  company. 
AMP  is  the  world  leader  in  electrical/electronic  connection  devices 
with  sales  in  1993  of  nearly  $3.5  billion.  We  ranked  144th  in  For- 
tune's 500  list.  AMP  invests  heavily  in  research,  development,  and 
engineering  nearly  12  percent  of  our  sales  in  1993  and  over  $3  bil- 
lion throughout  the  last  10  years.  Partly  for  this  reason,  in  1993 
AMP  ranked  20th  among  U.S.  corporations  and  50th  worldwide  in 
the  number  of  patents  granted. 

The  importance  of  standards  to  AMP  and  in  fact  all  high-tech 
companies  is  closely  related  to  investment  in  RD&E.  Two  ways  to 


illustrate  this  are  shown  in  the  first  two  figures  of  our  written 
statement,  and  those  are  the  two  figures  you  see  in  large  format 
to  your  left  at  the  end  of  the  room.  They  are  more  than  just  pretty 
pictures. 

[The  charts  follow:] 
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Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Mr.  Line.  Figure  1,  the  one  on  the  left,  is  a  conceptuahzation  of 
the  information  industry  as  it  is  expected  to  evolve  in  just  a  few 
years.  It  was  reported  recently  in  the  Economist  magazine  that  by 
the  year  2000  that  consumer  electronics,  television,  computer,  tele- 
communication, entertainment,  and  news  industries  will  have  be- 
come one  single  market  worth  $3.5  trillion  annually. 

Figure  two,  the  one  on  the  right,  is  a  model  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  that  will  soon  be  a  reality,  and  in  fact  al- 
ready it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  communicate  with  someone 
else  located  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world  instantaneously  and 
with  geographic  and  time  zone  transparency,  and  in  fact  even 
today  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  in  his  car  to  communicate  with 
his  home  to  turn  the  microwave  oven  on  or  off,  the  air  conditioning 
on  when  he  comes  home  from  work;  it  is  already  possible  for  people 
from  their  homes  to  communicate  with  libraries  and  with  their  of- 
fices. 

The  important  thing  to  understand  is  that  standards  are  the  ele- 
ment common  to  both  of  these  concepts.  Without  standards  there 
could  be  no  homogeneity  in  the  information  industry  marketplace 
nor  will  there  be  a  global  information  superhighway  without  stand- 
ards to  enable  seamless  communications  around  the  world. 

Critical  too  in  these  models  are  the  connectors  that  will  tie  the 
many  elements  together.  In  fact,  much  of  the  enabling  standardiza- 
tion for  these  models  will  focus  on  the  devices  from  which  AMP  de- 
rives much  of  its  revenue.  Inasmuch  as  these  hugely  important  net- 
works are  dependent  upon  connectors  and  connectors  upon  stand- 
ards, it  is  clear  why  AMP  chooses  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  their  requirements. 

For  these  reasons,  several  hundred  AMP  technical  representa- 
tives serve  on  over  450  standards  committees  around  the  world, 
and  I  should  add,  too,  that  in  1993  AMP  developed  an  eight-hour 
training  program  to  prepare  our  experts  for  effective  committee 
work.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that,  using  our  material  as  a  foun- 
dation, that  we  are  working  with  ANSI  to  prepare  a  national  train- 
ing course  to  help  improve  U.S.  competitiveness  in  these  activities. 

AMP  shares  the  views  generally  held  by  industry  that  the  U.S. 
voluntary  consensus-based  standards  system  is  sound.  Much  of  its 
strength  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  driven  by  market  require- 
ments and  the  requisites  of  due  process.  However,  over  the  past 
several  years  changes  in  global  politics  and  economics  have  pointed 
to  a  need  for  improvements.  We  believe  that  these  inadequacies 
can  and  should  be  remedied  within  the  framework  of  the  current 
system.  This  work  is  well  under  way,  but  there  is  more  that  can 
be  done.  For  example,  strengthening  the  relationship  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  will  provide  a  major  catalyst  for  address- 
ing the  new  global  urgencies  in  standards.  To  AMP  it  seems  logical 
that  the  two  principal  focal  points  should  be  ANSI  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  NIST. 

It  is  time  that  the  Government  recognize  ANSI  as  the  official 
U.S.  representative  to  international  nontreaty  standards  organiza- 
tions and  as  overseer  of  the  U.S.  voluntary  standards  development 
system.  We  look  to  an  empowered  NIST  as  the  gatekeeper  between 
ANSI  and  the  other  Government  agencies  for  standards  issues  to 
provide  technical  experts  for  domestic  and  international  commit- 


tees  and  to  support  the  efforts  of  ANSI  to  take  U.S.  national  stand- 
ards to  the  global  bodies.  We  are  convinced  that  such  a  partner- 
ship, pooling  the  expertise  that  ANSI  and  NIST  have  in  standards, 
will  significantly  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness  in  global  and  re- 
gional standards  bodies.  Our  written  statement  lists  some  benefits 
that  such  a  relationship  would  provide,  and  we  are  excited  at  the 
prospect  that,  with  the  will  to  do  so,  they  all  could  become  a  re- 
ality. 

Thank  you  again  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Line  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Henry  Line  and  I 
am  Director  of  Global  Product  Standards  for  AMP  Incorporated.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our  perspective  on  this  very  timely 
subject. 

Before  beginning  my  remarks,  hovi/ever,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
commend  the  subcommittee,  and  its  capable  and  dedicated  staff,  for  the  hard 
work  and  support  that  has  been  given  to  the  U.S.  standards  development 
system,  in  recent  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  number  of 
addresses  by  Congressman  Valentine  on  the  subject  of  standards  and  after 
each  one  I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  his  committee  understands  and 
generally  shares  our  views  on  standards.  I  think  it  important  to  U.S. 
competitiveness  that  the  momentum  generated  by  these  fine  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  voluntary  standards  system  continue.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Company  Profile 

The  focus  of  my  comments  will  be  directed  at  AMP's  perception  of 
standards  -  why  we  think  they  are  important  -  and  our  approach  to  global 
standards  development.  Because  I  believe  it  better  to  suggest  solutions  rather 
than  tell  you  about  problems,  I  will  conclude  by  addressing  some  things  that 
should  be  done  to  improve  U.S.  competitiveness  in  global  standards  making. 

However,  to  help  you  understand  why  AMP  has  proceeded  as  we  have,  I 
think  it  important  to  tell  you  something  about  our  company.  AMP  is  the  world 
leader  in  electrical/electronic  connection  devices  and  has  an  18-19%  market 
share  in  a  $17  to  19  billion  market.  Headquartered  in  Harrisburg,  PA,  it  employs 
over  28,000  in  175  facilities  in  36  countries,  in  the  U.S.  AMP  has  operations  in 
13  states.  With  $3.45  billion  in  sales  in  1993  AMP  ranked  144*^  in  sales  in 
Fortune's  500  list  and  was  71^  in  net  income. 
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A  critical  factor  in  AMP's  success  is  its  ongoing  investment  in  research, 
development,  and  engineering  which  reached  $406  million  in  1993,  nearly  12% 
of  sales,  and  surpassed  $3  billion  in  the  last  ten  years.  As  a  result  of  this 
investment,  AMP  is  20'^  among  U.S.  corporations  and  50'^  worldwide  in  patents 
received  in  1993.  A  recent  study  ranked  AMP  24'^  in  the  world  in  "Technological 
Strength"  based  upon  the  number  and  importance  of  patents.  Today  AMP  has 
over  3000  patents  issued  or  pending  in  the  U.S.  and  over  11,000  in  37  other 
countries.  I  should  point  out,  also,  .that  we  diligently  defend  them  when  they  are 
infringed. 

Complementing  AMP's  intense  focus  on  RD&E,  especially  in  recent  years, 
has  been  its  participation  in  industry  standards  development  committees  around 
the  world.  Over  half  of  our  sales  revenue  is  derived  from  products  that  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  industry  standards.  The  remainder  of  this  Statement  will 
address  why  AMP  believes  standards  are  a  critical  factor  in  business  success 
and  describe  some  of  the  key  features  of  our  approach  to  standards 
development.  It  will  conclude  with  some  thoughts  on  how  the  process  might  be 
improved. 

THE  Standards  Imperative  --  Standards  As  Change  Agents 

There  is  an  interesting  dichotomy  that  can  be  made  in  assessing  the  role 
that  standards  play  that  especially  highlights  their  importance.  On  the  one  hand, 
standards  provide  credibility,  viability,  and  stability  to  emerging  industries  and 
technologies,  but,  they  also  can  be  viewed  as  agents  of  change.  Their  ability  to 
accommodate  change  in  an  orderly  fashion  is  an  invaluable  tool  that  both  allows 
and  encourages  industries  to  implement  next  generation  advances  in 
technology.  Standards  obviate  the  need  to  "reinvent  the  wheel." 

Standards  serve  as  agents  for  change  in  other  areas  as  well.  Consider 
the  following  list  of  external  influences  on  business  in  today's  environment. 

Critical  External  Business  Factors 

•    Technology  as  a  prime  driver  of  change: 

■  Materials, 

■  Products, 

m    Biotechnology, 
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■  Merging  of  computers  and  communications,  and 

■  Pervasiveness  of  electronics  into  all  aspects  of  modern  life; 

Increased  cooperation  among  nations: 

■  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)' 

■  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GA  TT), 
m  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA), 

■  United  Nations...  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and 

■  G7  nations  on  economic  and  monetary  policies; 

Rapidly  rising  volume  of  world  trade  and  emergence  of  large  new  geographic 
markets; 

Increased  cooperation  among  companies: 

■  Strategic  alliances  and  joint  ventures, 

■  Licensing/cross  licensing,  and 

■  More  outsourcing  and  subcontracting; 

Environmental  and  other  regulatory  activities: 

■  Clean  air/water  mandates, 

■  Use  of  recycled  materials, 

■  Hazardous  materials,  and 

■  Safety  and  fiealth  issues; 

Global  Product  Standards: 

■  National, 

■  Regional,  and 

■  International; 

Globalization  of  business: 

■  Rapid  transfer  of  capital,  assets  and  people, 

■  Global  sourcing, 

■  Global  marketing  approacti,  and 

■  Multinational  companies'  activities  becoming  truly  globally  integrated; 

Quality  certifications  and  awards:    ISO  9000,  MRP  II  Class  A  certification, 
Baldrige  competition,  state  awards,  etc; 

Global  communications  as  a  new  competitive  arena: 

■  Architects,  owners  and  contractors, 

■  Distributors,  systems  integrators  and  installers, 

■  Telephone  and  cable  companies, 

■  Onginal  equipment  manufacturers,    etc;   with   all  of  these   users... 
Specifying,  supplying  and  installing: 

•  Components 

•  Subsystems  and  Systems 


AIVIP  recognizes  that  standards  work  is  oppressive  in  the  use  of  acronyms.  AcconJingly,  a  list  of  those 
used  in  this  statement  is  included  at  the  end. 
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•     Networks:   local  area   networks,   metropolitan  area  networks, 
wide  area  networks,  wireless; 

•  Government  spending  and  tax  policies  as  incentives  and  disincentives  to 
growth; 

•  Increasing  use  of  "industrial  policies"  to  link  industry,  government,  financial 
and  academic  efforts;  and 

•  Rapidly  changing  geopolitical  and  economic  environments. 

The  element  common  to  all  but  very  few  of  these  factors  is  standards. 

For  example,  standards  are  the  prime  instrument  to  the  realization  of  the 
free  movement  of  inhabitants,  products,  capital  and  services  in  the  EC.  The  role 
of  standards  in  effecting  strategic  alliances  and  global  business  practices  is  also 
self-evident,  and  countless  other  examples  could  be  listed. 

in  some  way  AMP  is  influenced  by  all  these  external  factors.  Quite 
obviously  if  any  one  company  could  influence  any  of  the  elements  to  the  benefit 
of  its  constituents,  it  likely  would.  However,  companies  acting  alone  are 
ineffective  in  getting  their  voices  heard  in  these  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
companies,  by  joining  together  in  standards  development  work  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  evolution  of  these  factors.  This  is  one  important  reason  for 
AMP'S  involvement  in  global  standards  committees.  As  changes  in  this 
environment  occur,  participating  in,  or  at  least  closely  following,  these  events 
gives  a  company  the  maximum  opportunity  to  plan,  as  well  as  to  react,  hopefully 
finding  competitive  advantage. 

Closely  related  to  this  list  of  external  factors  is  another  phenomenon  that 
directly  impacts  how  AMP,  and  all  other  companies  for  that  matter,  will  do 
business. 

In  1990,  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization  and  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (ISO/IEC)  published  a  joint  study 
entitled  "A  Vision  for  the  Future:  Standards  Needs  for  Emerging  Technologies." 
It  was  a  forecast  of  international  standardization  needs  based  on  a 
comprehensive  global  survey  covering  12  major  technology  sectors.  There  were 
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2,744  respondents  from  40  countries.  Consider  the  following  list  of  areas 
identified  in  this  report  as  requiring  new  standards,  either  then  or  in  the 
immediate  future.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  areas 
addressed  by  the  report.  What  is  important  to  understand  is  that  in  each  of 
these  areas,  the  standards  development  process  is  well  under  way. 

Some  Key  Areas  Currently  Being  Addressed  by  Standards  Under  Development 

Components 

Factory  Automation 

Home  Automation 

Electronic  Packaging 

Computer  Buses 

Networking  -  Local  Area,  Wide  Area 

Campus,  Metropolitan... 

Telecommunications  -  ISDN/BISDN 

''  Optical  Fiber  Communication... 

Superconductivity 

Fiber  Optic  Devices 

Erasable,  Rewritable  Optical  Disks 

Memory  Cards 

Image  Data  Processing 

Semiconductors 

Printed  Circuit  Boards 

Cables 

Medical  Electronics/Health  Services 

Automotive 

Aircraft 

Trains 

Ships 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  each  of  these  areas  is  important  to  AMP's  new 
product  development  activities  and,  we  would  venture  to  say,  for  most  high 
technology  companies  in  the  U.S.  as  well.  So  today's  new  reality,  for  even  the 
most  high-tech  companies,  is  that  the  marketplace  is  already  demanding 
standards,  regardless  of  how  technically  advanced  the  area  seems  to  be. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  standards  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
changes  taking  place  external  to  the  company  and  will  certainly  be  drivers  of  the 
changes  that  must  take  place  internally  as  well.  To  ignore  or  to  choose  not  to 
participate  in  the  standards  development  work  that  is  defining  the  direction  and 
shape  of  new  implementations  of  technology  risks  abdicating  key  new  product 
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decisions  to  competition.    For  AMP,  this  means  conceding  these  decisions  to 

other  companies,  for  the  U.S.,  to  other  nations. 

The  Anticipatory  Nature  Of  Standards  And  The  Standards  Imperative 

If  we  take  this  argument  one  step  further,  there  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  today's  emerging  standards  that  underscores  the  reason  AMP 
places  so  much  emphasis  on  this  activity.  Standards  in  our  business  today  often 
precede  the  products  and  systems  they  describe.  Because  of  the  complexity 
and  cost  of  much  of  today's  equipment,  the  users  of  these  products  are 
demanding  standards  to  assure  interconnectability  before  they  will  purchase  new 
systems.  This  is  a  key  imperative  imposed  by  standards  on  business  that  will  be 
discussed  further  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

This  requirement  is  a  distinct  change  from  our  experience  of  the  past.  In 
the  years  following  AMP's  founding  in  1941 ,  our  standards  activities  were  largely 
focused  on  MiL-Specs  and  MiL-Standards.  These  documents,  developed  by 
and  for  the  government,  were  vehicles  to  help  government  and  defense 
agencies  purchase  products.  Frequently,  these  specifications  were  developed 
years  after  the  product  first  appeared  in  the  marketplace.  As  purchasing 
documents,  they  rigorously  described  the  product,  focusing  on  form,  fit  and 
function. 

While  these  areas  remain  important  to  us,  the  impact  of  standards  on  our 
business  changed  dramatically  in  the  1980s  with  the  advent  of  what  author  John 
Naisbitt  described  in  Megatrends  as  the  "Information  Society."  This 
phenomenon,  more  than  any  other  single  event,  reset,  ten  years  or  so  ago,  the 
focus  of  AMP'S  standards-making  work.  The  coming  together  of  data  systems 
and  telecommunications  into  what  we  know  today  as  information  technology 
spawned  a  proliferation  of  very  expensive  electronic  equipment.  Unfortunately, 
the  purchasers  of  these  devices  quickly  found  that  the  equipment  often  couldn't 
be  interconnected.  The  market  reaction  was  swift.  Users  who  wanted  computer 
and  telecommunications  systems  tailored  to  their  requirements  and  didn't  want 
to  be  dependent  upon  only  one  supplier  demanded  that  components  from 
different  manufacturers  be  interconnectable.    The  only  way  to  ensure  this  was 
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through  product  standards.    As  a  result,  a  whole  new  discipline  was  born,  one 
that  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  AMP's  business  and,  in  fact,  all  businesses. 

The  anticipatory  nature  of  today's  standards  forcefully  underscores  the 
impact  of  standards  on  a  business.  Because  of  the  complexity  and  cost  of  many 
of  today's  information  technology  products,  both  developers  and  purchasers  are 
now  demanding  standards  that  assure  interconnectability  before  the  products 
are  taken  to  market.  One  example  of  how  we  apply  this  in  practice  is  described 
in  the  May  2,  1994  issue  of  Business  Week  which  contains  a  brief  description  of 
AMP'S  joint  program  with  Duracell  to  develop  global  standards  for  next 
generation  batteries  and  battery  interconnections.  Planning  new  products 
without  regard  to  applicable  standards,  especially  those  under  development,  is  at 
best  a  risky  approach. 

For  companies  like  AMP,  specialists  in  high  technology  interconnection 
systems,  the  directions  taken  by  information  technology  are  especially  important. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  emergence  of  the  global  information  infrastructure.  In 
many  ways  the  conceptualizations  of  the  information  technology  "industry"  and 
the  information  infrastructure  are  identical.  Why  this  is  so,  and  underscoring  the 
importance  of  each  to  AMP,  is  quickly  understood  by  a  quick  review  of  the 
graphical  representation  of  each  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  which  are  contained 
in  the  Appendices. 

Figure  1  is  a  conceptualization  of  the  information  industry  in  the  year  2001 
as  envisioned  by  Harvard  University  and  published  in  the  Economist  magazine. 
John  Sculley,  at  Apple  Computer  at  the  time  of  the  study,  predicted  that  by  the 
year  2000  the  consumer-electronics,  television,  telecommunication, 
entertainment  and  news  industries  will  have  become  one  single  market  worth 
$3.5  trillion  annually.  What  must  be  understood,  however,  is  that  none  of  it  will 
happen  without  standards  to  assure  the  interconnectability  and  interoperability  of 
the  various  industry  segments  shown  in  the  graphic  -  standards  critical  to  AMP 
as  we  are  a  major  supplier  of  the  interconnections  that  will  be  required.. 

Similarly,  it  is  true  that  standards  are  at  the  heart  of  the  communications 
infrastructure  shown  in  Figure  2.   Already  today  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to 
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communicate  with  someone  else  located  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world  - 
instantaneously  and  with  geographic  and  time  zone  transparency  -  a  global 
interconnectability  made  possible  by  standards.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
illustrate  with  more  impact  why  AMP  is  involved  in  the  standards  developments 
that  touch  upon  our  business  -  and  why  the  competition  in  these  developments 
is  so  fierce.  With  this  said,  it  may  help  explain  why  AMP  has  taken  the  directions 
we  have  in  strategic  standards  management  that  will  be  described  in  the 
following  pages. 

Strategic  Standards  Management 

Horizontal  Standards  Wori< 

To  begin  the  discussion  of  strategic  standardization  in  AMP,  I'll  start  with 
some  activities  that  don't  relate  directly  to  the  development  of  product  standards 
but,  nonetheless,  are  of  great  concern  to  us.  We  refer  to  them  as  "horizontal" 
standards  activities  because  they  cross  many  product  and  industry  boundaries. 
We  have  taken  a  much  greater  interest  in  this  work  lately  because,  while  the 
results  of  these  activities  seem  to  start  out  as  voluntary  standards,  they  often 
end  up  taking  the  form  of  regulations. 

Three  specific  activities  are  of  special  interest  to  us: 

■  Global  quality  standards  development; 

■  Global  environmental  requirements  being  advanced,  especially  by  Europe; 
and 

■  The    intellectual    property   provisions    being    advanced    by   the    European 
Telecommunications  Standards  Institute  (ETSI). 

Most  organizations  are  in  the  process  of  incorporating  ISO  9000  -  the 
"quality"  system  standard  --  in  their  facilities  and  benefiting  from  it.  At  AMP  all 
major  production  systems  around  the  world  are  now  certified.  But  some 
questions  about  ISO  9000  regarding  its  scope,  cost,  and  relevance  still  linger. 

Promulgated  in  large  measure  by  Europe,  many  believe  the  U.S.  was 
"asleep  at  the  switch"  during  the  development  and  implementation  of  this 
standard.    Unfortunately,  few  American  companies  voiced  their  concerns  at  the 
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global  implementation  meetings.  We  could  have  spoken  louder  and  more 
forcefully  on  what  the  form  and  function  of  a  truly  global  quality  system  standard 
should  be.  However,  the  ISO  quality  certification  process  is  currently  under 
review,  and  active  participation  by  interested  companies  and  organizations 
should  result  in  streamlined  procedures  that  improve  quality  while  reducing  time 
and  costs.  AMP  is  participating  in  this  work  principally  through  our  involvement 
with  the  U.S.  Technical  Advisory  Group  to  ISO  TCI 76  on  Quality  Management 
and  Quality  Assurance. 

U.S.  industry  also  must  participate  in  developing  environmental 
management  requirements  for  product  and  process  standards.  Already 
underway,  this  work  has  a  vast  scope  and  global  coverage.  One  way  of 
describing  it  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Companies  must  work  together  to  assure  that 
when  environmental  requirements  are  added  to  new  product  standards  --  such 
as  the  ease  of  disassembly,  recyclability,  and  energy  consumption  -  the 
requirements  are  based  on  good  science  and  sound  principles  that  benefit  the 
environment.  As  it  stands  now,  the  potential  implementation  costs  of  such 
requirements  could  make  those  of  ISO  9000  pale  in  comparison.  It  need  not  be 
so  and  AMP  will  continue  its  work  in  U.S.  technical  advisory  groups,  ISO  TC207, 
and  with  several  other  industry  associations  to  help  bring  wisdom  to  the  process 
of  defining  these  requirements. 

The  cumbersome  and  potentially  onerous  global  provisions  for  intellectual 
property  that  have  been  advanced  by  the  European  Telecommunications 
Standards  Institute  (ETSI)  in  its  IPR  Undertaking  are  well  known  to  those 
working  in  information  technology  standardization.  Many  have  called  the  ETSI 
undertaking  a  "technology  grab"  owing  to  its  compulsory  licensing  and 
anticompetitive  features.  At  this  writing,  it  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
ETSI  General  Assembly  has  abandoned  the  undertaking  and  that  ETSI 
members  will  not  be  asked  to  sign  it.  It  seems  clear  that  the  chorus  of  protests 
from  American  and  some  European  companies  and  from  U.S.  industry 
associations  and  government  representatives  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  outcome. 
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An  important  message  here  is  tine  effectiveness  that  different 
constituencies  sharing  common  interests  can  have  in  influencing  such 
controversies  -  particularly  when  the  public  and  private  sectors  join  in  the  fray. 
While  this  battle  is  not  yet  won  ~  the  ETSI  Policy  Document  has  yet  to  be 
redrafted  -  the  tools  are  in  place  to  maintain  a  watchful  eye  throughout  the 
process.  AMP  as  a  member  of  ETSI  through  our  Holland  company  protested  the 
Undertaking  in  writing  to  both  ETSI  and  the  EEC,  and  is  working  closely  in  the 
U.S.  with  the  many  industry  associations  in  which  we  are  active  to  bring  this 
matter  to  proper  resolution. 
Product  Standards  Development 

Following  is  a  brief  overview  of  AMP's  approach  to  the  industry  product 
standards  development  process.  It  is  highly  improbable  in  today's  markets  that  a 
supplier  can  achieve  dominance  with  a  major  product  that  flies  in  the  face  of 
industry  standards.  The  lesson  learned  by  the  Sony  Corporation  with  their 
BetaMax  system  is  an  ideal  example  of  what  can  happen  if  a  company  attempts 
to  go  it  alone.  As  a  consequence  of  Sony's  rejection  of  standardization, 
Panasonic's  VHS  system  became  the  clear  market  standard.  (For  a  brief  but 
excellent  description  of  this,  see  Forbes  magazine,  January  20,  1992,  page  82.) 
This  example  highlights  one  reason  why  AMP  intends  to  make  its  voice  heard  in 
those  key  industry  committees  that  develop  standards  which  set  requirements 
for  products  we  make.  To  not  do  so  risks  abdicating  key  new  product  decisions 
to  competition. 

To  assure  that  we  effectively  carry  this  out,  we  have  included  standards 
considerations  in  the  strategic  plans  of  every  major  AMP  business  unit  around 
the  world.  We  also  make  sure  that  our  standards  people  are  in  attendance 
during  the  annual  presentation  of  these  strategic  plans  to  AMP  executive 
management. 

This  process  helps  assure  excellent  interaction  between  our  standards 
professionals  and  the  rest  of  the  company,   most  notably  the   engineering 
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community.     It  also  helps  us  identify  the  committees  in  which  we  should  be 
working  and  the  opportunities  they  present  us. 

Effective  committee  work  depends  upon  continuous  and  close 
cooperation  between  our  corporate  staff  of  over  two  dozen  standards 
professionals  and  our  engineering  and  technical  communities  consisting  of  over 
2000  people  with  technical  degrees.  Our  standards  staff  identifies  the 
committees  and  their  needs  and  provides  our  technical  experts  training  on  how 
to  participate  effectively  and  legally  in  them. 

It  is  these  standards-making  professionals  who  are  responsible  for 
bringing  together  all  within  AMP  who  need  to  be  part  of  the  standards  strategy 
sessions  wherein  we  jointly  chart  our  course  for  satisfying  committee 
requirements.  With  the  direction  and  guidance  of  our  standards  experts,  it  is  our 
engineers  who  represent  the  technical  merits  of  AMP's  products  duhng  the 
intense  committee  deliberations  that  ultimately  determine  which  product  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  marketplace. 

Through  these  in-house  "partnerships"  of  the  standards  professionals  with 
their  technical  counterparts,  AMP  participates  in  about  450  standards-setting 
bodies  throughout  the  world.  These  include  both  ANSI-accredited  committees 
and  industry  consortia  that  are  addressing  the  type  of  products  manufactured  by 
AMP. 

In  the  United  States,  AMP  participates  in  over  two  hundred  U.S.  standards 
development  committees  and  in  over  100  global  committees  most  of  which  are 
under  the  aegis  of  ISO  and  the  EC.  Figure  4  shows  the  key  umbrella 
organizations  in  which  AMP  is  active.  In  addition,  AMP  is  active  in  other 
committees  such  as  those  of  ASTM  and  routinely  use  their  standards  in  our 
facilities.  For  example,  ASTM  standards  are  used  to  define  the  minimum 
requirements  for  all  of  AMP's  test  procedures  and  raw  material  specifications. 
For  this  reason,  AMP  purchases  a  complete  set  of  ASTM  standards  each  year. 
In  addition,  we  subscribe  to  ASTM  standards  through  another  corporate  level 
department,  receiving  them  in  CD-ROM  format. 
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In  our  standards  development  work  we  are  not  oblivious  of  the 
requirement  that  our  representatives  be  properly  trained  in  how  to  do  committee 
work  effectively  and  how  to  be  assiduously  correct  legally.  To  this  end  the  AMP 
standards  staff  has  assembled  a  comprehensive  training  manual  to  assist  those 
who  represent  us.  Our  eight-hour  standards  training  course  covers  such  things 
as  the  importance  of  standards  to  our  business,  how  to  prepare  for  and  follow-up 
after  meetings,  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  and  the  things  to  avoid  from  an  anti- 
trust perspective. 

So  far  we've  used  this  manual  in  training  classes  involving  more  than  100 
people  from  five  countries.  We  are  flattered  that  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  has  asked  AMP  for  permission  to  use  our  material  as 
a  basis  for  a  national  training  program  to  help  improve  the  global 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  standards  development  process.  Throughout  1994, 
we  have  been  working  with  ANSI  on  this  program  and  feel  confident  that,  by 
December,  it  will  be  ready  for  a  trial  class. 

Global  Coordination 

In  recent  years,  AMP's  most  significant  standards  challenges  have  come 
from  European  and  other  regional  organizations,  such  as  CEN,  CENELEC,  and 
ETSI,  the  most  important  European  standards  development  bodies.  We  have 
mentioned  earlier  the  impact  on  global  business  of  the  quality  system  and 
environmental  management  schemes  which  were  in  large  measure  driven  by 
Europe.  Some  still  argue  whether  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  non-tariff 
barners  to  trade  directed  at  non-European  companies.  Clearly,  the  European 
Telecommunication  Standards  Institute  IPR  Undertaking  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  U.S.  technology  innovators.  Another  example  of  Europe's 
understanding  of  the  power  of  standards  was  described  in  an  article  in  the  May 
23  issue  of  Business  Week.  It  reports  that  European  companies  may  be  taking  a 
sizable  lead  in  mobile  communications  technology  with  second-generation  digital 
systems  based  upon  a  single  cellular  standard,  called  Groupe  Speciale  Mobile 
(GSM).  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  indicated  in  a  recently 
published  document  that  national  standards  are  diminishing  in  importance  to 
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international  standards.    Our  experience  within  and  without  the  U.S.  supports 
this. 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  further  our  global  objectives  and  those  of  our 
global  customers,  AMP  formed  its  Global  Working  Group  for  Standards  in  1991. 
It  consists  of  at  least  one  key  individual  from  each  of  our  global  companies 
located  in  countries  where  standards-making  activities  are  especially  critical.  To 
date,  this  group  includes  representatives  from  the  U.S.,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  purpose  of  this  working  group 
is  to  provide  the  leadership,  focus,  unity  of  purpose,  and  coordination  of  AMP's 
global  standards  programs. 

This  group  has  documented  its  plans  in  a  comprehensive  manual  that  is 
updated  twice  annually.  With  two  global  meetings  a  year,  frequent  global 
teleconferences  and  an  effective  electronic  communications  network  in  place, 
the  Global  Working  Group  is  making  great  progress. 

Participation  in  Industry  Associations  and  Liaisons  with  Governmental 
Agencies 

AMP  recognizes  that  it  alone  cannot  dictate  that  our  products  are  those 
selected  by  committees  for  their  emerging  standards.  Only  the  marketplace  — 
our  customers  —  through  open  committee  deliberations  to  arrive  at  the  product 
that  best  meets  its  requirements  can  do  this.  In  fact,  this  process  is  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  US  voluntary  standards  development  process.  These 
committees  are  frequently  under  the  aegis  of  industry  associations  and,  in  most 
instances,  are  accredited  by  the  Amehcan  National  Standards  Institute.  They 
serve  well  the  U.S.  standards  being  developed  for  their  industry  sectors  and  the 
U.S.  standards  development  process  in  general.  AMP  is  active  in  several  of 
these  associations  and  one  of  our  executives  sits  on  the  ANSI  Board  and  serves 
in  a  number  of  its  Board  committees.  We  are  particularly  supportive  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  ANSI  Company  Member  Council  Executive  Committee, 
especially  its  efforts  to  promote  throughout  U.S.  industry  the  importance  of 
strategic  standardization.  In  1993  AMP  permitted  a  thorough  study  of  our 
approach  to  standards  work  to  be  carried  out  during  the  ANSI-sponsored 
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national  benchmarking  program.  Also,  AMP  is  active  in  ANSI's  recently  formed 
Information  Infrastructure  Standards  Panel  (lISP)  and  is  highly  supportive  of  its 
objectives. 

Finally,  AMP's  Global  Product  Standards  staff  works  quite  closely  with 
several  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  including  DoD  agencies,  the  FCC,  the 
Department  of  State  (ITU),  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Agency,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST). 

Communications 

Doing  the  right  things  is  of  little  benefit  rf  those  who  need  to  be  aware  of 
them  aren't  informed.  A  successful  standards  program  requires  an  abundance 
of  communication.  To  this  end,  the  monthly  reports  of  our  Global  Product 
Standards  department  are  circulated  globally  to  more  than  300  employees  with 
regular  electronic  communication  of  key  events  to  even  more.  The  department 
distributes  special  notices  called  Standards  Alerts  to  a  broad  audience,  and  has 
made  a  number  of  standards-related  electronic  databases  available  to  over  8000 
of  our  people  around  the  world. 

What  proved  to  be  especially  effective  in  "getting  the  message  out"  was 
the  unique  Global  Standards  Day  Workshop  that  AMP  held  in  1993.  Over  250  of 
our  people  from  throughout  the  world  attended.  Among  those  who  made 
presentations  at  this  highly  successful  forum  were  members  of  AMP's  executive 
management,  the  president  of  the  American  National  Standards  Institute,  and 
both  the  president  and  secretary  general  of  the  lEC.  In  addition,  our  standards 
department  prepared  over  600  pages  of  information  that  acquainted  attendees 
with  current  standards  activities  important  to  their  product  and  industry 
assignments. 

One  of  the  things  we've  learned  is  that  we  cannot  communicate  too  much, 
especially  with  those  outside  our  professional  staff.  For  most  of  them,  standards 
work  is  in  addition  to  their  regular  assignments.  Accordingly,  the  standards 
necessities  sometimes  can  get  overlooked.  So  communication  -  globally  — 
needs  to  be  stressed,  and  those  responsible  for  doing  so  must  be  equipped  with 
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the  tools  they  need  to  carry  it  out  as  easily  and  effectively  as  possible.  Two  of 
the  tools  we're  currently  working  on  is  a  broader  implementation  of  full  motion 
video  conferencing.  We  think  this  will  not  only  encourage  more  global  standards 
meetings,  but  will  be  a  big  cost  cutter  as  well.  And  we  have  recently  equipped  all 
of  our  traveling  managers  with  sophisticated  portable  computers  with  fax-modem 
capabilities. 

Summary 

Before  delving  into  some  thoughts  about  how  the  U.S.  standards-making 
process  can  be  made  even  better,  it  might  be  well  to  summarize  some  of  the  key 
points  of  our  program. 

■  For  a  standards  program  to  work  well,  it  needs  the  support  of  executive 
management.  AMP's  program  is  blessed  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  Corporate 
level  program  that  enjoys  the  full  support  of  W.  J.  Hudson,  AMP  President 
and  CEO.  Mr.  Hudson  was  the  industry  keynote  speaker  at  ANSI's  1994 
Public  Conference  and  also  the  author  of  "Strategic  Standardization,"  an 
article  that  will  appear  in  the  October  1994  issue  of  Chief  Executive 
magazine. 

■  Standards  are  a  market-driven  phenomenon  which  create  new  markets  for 
the  products  they  describe.  Suppliers  alone  cannot  assure  that  a  particular 
product  will  appear  in  a  new  standard.  Only  by  working  closely  with  the  users 
of  that  product  -  in  and  out  of  the  committees  -  can  this  be  done. 

■  We  believe  that  standards  hasten  the  implementation  of  new  technology. 
Because  the  marketplace  abhors  standards  that  don't  meet  market 
requirements,  and  because  today's  standards  often  precede  the  products 
they  describe,  the  latest  advances  in  technology  are  increasingly  embraced 
in  the  new  requirements  —  that  is,  form,  fit,  and  function,  but  not  exact  design 
features.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  manufacturers  to  differentiate  their 
products  that  conform  to  industry  standards  through  superior  implementation 
of  technology. 

■  Owners  of  proprietary  products  should  not  view  standards  as  a  threat. 
Standards  committees  are  permitted  to  select  patented  products,  provided 
the  patent  holder  agrees  to  grant  fair,  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
licenses.  If,  however,  the  patent  holder  refuses  to  license,  they  likely  will  find 
themselves  competing  against  the  product  selected  by  the  committee.  So 
there's  a  powerful  argument  to  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  protect  and 
exploit  a  company's  technology  is  to  advance  it  in  the  standards  development 
committees. 

■  It  must  be  mentioned  that  standards-making  can  be  expensive.  Obviously, 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred,  largely  travel  related,  are  a  function  of  the 
number  of  committee  meetings  attended.    It  also  must  be  understood  that 
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committee  participation  is  a  long-term  commitment,  and  regular  attendance 
at  the  meetings  is  a  requirement.  Most  committees  look  with  disdain  upon 
members  who  show  up  only  at  the  meetings  when  a  critical  vote  is  to  be 
taken.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  members  can  lose  voting  rights  if  they  fail  to 
satisfy  minimum  attendance  requirements. 

At  AMP  we  look  upon  standards-making  as  an  important  part  of  the 
individual's  professional  development  and  recognize  our  full-time  standards 
experts  as  career  professionals.  We  call  upon  only  our  most  qualified  people 
to  take  part  in  these  activities. 

Because  voluntary  standards  are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  they  must  be  a 
part  of  the  company's  global  market  strategy  and  new  product  development 
efforts.  Standards-making  activities  are  directed  at  the  new  product 
requirements  of  our  customers,  who  are  rapidly  becoming  more  global.  For 
these  reasons,  AMP's  Global  Product  Standards  department  reports  to  the 
corporate  vice  president  of  Global  Marketing. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  those  companies  who  participate  in  standards 
have  a  choice.  For  any  given  committee,  they  can  choose  to  participate  in 
the  many  meetings  that  finally  lead  to  a  new  standard  or  they  can  choose  to 
follow  the  work  and  implement  the  standard  when  it  has  been  completed. 
One  option  is  chosen  as  often  as  another.  However,  for  all  the  above 
reasons,  and  for  many  others,  we've  observed  that  companies  who  either 
are,  or  would  aspire  to  be  market  leaders,  usually  are  at  the  vanguard  of 
standards  development  work.  What's  important  is  that  a  company  chooses  a 
level  of  participation  that  best  meets  its  needs  and  resources  and 
aggressively  pursues  its  chosen  approach. 

The  voluntary,  consensus-based  U.S.  system  of  standards  development 
is  sound.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  it  can  be  improved. 
These  have  largely  been  brought  about  by  the  urgencies  of  global  politics 
and  economics.  Owing  to  these  dynamics,  the  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  private  sector  standards  developers  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  Some  thoughts  on  how  to  accomplish  this  will  now  be 
discussed. 

Improving  the  Process 

AMP  shares  the  view  which  we  believe  is  the  predominant  view  generally 
held  by  industry  -  that  the  U.S.  voluntary  and  consensus  standards  making 
process  is  sound,  but  that  it  can  be  improved.  That  we  believe  it  is  sound  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  process  is  driven  by  market  requirements.  In 
the   voluntary   consensus   system,    standards   emerge   because   technical 
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experts,  governed  by  the  requisites  of  due  process,  thrash  out  the  details  of  a 
set  of  requirements  until  the  product  that  best  satisfies  those  requirements  is 
defined.  While  perhaps  a  bit  simplistic  and  idealistic,  this  scenario 
summarizes,  in  large  measure,  AMP's  expehences  in  the  many  committees 
in  which  we  participate.  We  believe  that  these  are  natural  processes  that 
respond  to  needs  in  a  way  that  no  form  of  central  planning  ever  can. 

The  need  to  improve  the  system  is  driven  in  large  measure  by  a  number 
of  factors  that  simply  weren't  present  until  recent  years.  These  include  the 
globalization  of  business,  the  emergence  of  highly  competent  off-shore 
competitors,  improvements  in  communication,  the  increasing  pace  of  new 
advances  in  technology,  the  growing  complexity  of  government,  demands  for 
standards  in  areas  previously  unheard  of  (global  quality  and  environment  for 
example),  and  the  identification  of  standards  development  and  product 
certification  as  major  business  opportunities  in  and  of  themselves.  As  a 
consequence,  the  standards  processes  that  have  sen/ed  our  national 
interests  so  well,  now  need  to  be  enhanced  in  order  to  more  effectively 
respond  to  the  new  urgencies.  In  no  way,  it  is  AMP's  opinion,  should  the 
current  system  be  abandoned  as  the  way  to  remedy  its  inadequacies. 
Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  a  major  overhaul  isn't  even  necessary. 

Nonetheless,  while  many  of  the  issues  involved  do  not  lend  themself  to 
quick  or  easy  solutions  in  this  paper,  a  number  of  recommendations  do  seem 
especially  worthy  of  consideration. 

First  and  foremost,  the  entire  U.S.  standards-development  process  will 
benefit  from  an  enhanced  relationship  between  the  pnvate  and  public 
sectors.  To  AMP  it  seems  logical  that  the  two  principal  focal  points  in  the 
U.S.  for  addressing  standards  issues  ought  to  be  ANSI  and  NIST.  Each  has 
unique  responsibilities  in  this  regard,  all  of  which  are  required  by  the  process 
and  for  global  competitiveness,  but  with  those  of  one  sector  distinct  and  apart 
from  the  other. 
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We  believe  that  the  process  will  be  served  best  when  ANSI  is  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  single  organization  to  oversee  and  arbitrate 
disputes  in  the  U.S.  voluntary  and  consensus  standards  development  system 
and,  further,  is  recognized  by  the  government  as  the  official  U.S. 
representative  to  international,  non-treaty  standards  organizations.  In 
addition,  we  believe  that  ANSI  should  serve  as  the  principal  resource  for 
training  the  public,  business,  and  government  in  standards  and  the 
standards-making  process.  We  look  to  an  empowered  MIST  to  act  as 
gatekeeper  between  ANSI  and  the  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
standards  issues,  to  assure  ongoing  participation  by  Government  experts  on 
the  ANSI  Board  and  its  governance  committees,  in  U.S.  Technical  Advisory 
Groups,  and  in  U.S.  delegations  to  ISO  and  the  EC,  and  to  aggressively 
support  the  efforts  of  ANSI  to  take  U.S.  national  standards,  with  the  force  of 
ANSI  accreditation  behind  them,  into  the  global  standards  bodies. 

An  effective  partnership  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  will 
significantly  enhance  U.S.  standards  competitiveness  in  many  ways.  Among 
these  are: 

1 .  The  U.S.  will  be  viewed  as  speaking  with  one  voice  in  international 
standards  forums. 

2.  The  U.S.  will  be  better  equipped  for  assuring  that  U.S.  technology 
is  that  upon  which  new  global  standards  are  based. 

3.  The  U.S.  can  speak  with  a  louder  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
implementation  of  international  standards  in  all  nations  including 
the  U.S.  The  standards  that  best  break  down  barriers  to  trade  are 
international  standards. 

4.  The  U.S.  voice  will  be  heard  more  loudly  during  the  global  debates 
on  such  matters  as  the  attempted  "technology  grab,"  by  the 
European  Telecommunications  Standards  Institute,  during  the 
establishment  of  new  global  quality  and  environmental 
requirements,  and  the  development  of  global  mutual  recognition 
agreements,  and  the  like.  On  the  issue  of  conformity  assessment, 
the  U.S.  should  speak  in  harmony  on  behalf  of  global  acceptance 
of  suppliers'  declaration  of  conformance  as  regards  performance  of 
their  products  to  requirements. 
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5.  The  U.S.  government  can  better  assure  that  the  needs  of  industry 
are  addressed  by  the  standards  requirements  contained  in  treaties 
such  as  GATT  and  NAFTA. 

6.  A  forum  is  created  for  more  effectively  resolving  the  vexing 
financial  issues  that  more  and  more  must  be  addressed  by  both 
government  and  ANSI. 

7.  A  vehicle  is  established  for  providing  more  effective  assistance  to 
the  lesser  developed  nations  in  their  efforts  to  put  standards 
systems  in  place. 

8.  A  forum  is  established  for  addressing  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  unnecessarily  impede  the  timely  development  of  new 
standards.  There  is  much  that  ANSI  and  NIST,  working  in  close 
partnership,  can  do  to  speed  up  the  process  of  standards 
development.  Too  often  we  hear  that  "a  standard  is  what  emerges 
if  you  wait  long  enough,"  and  U.S.  competitiveness  suffers  as  a 
result  of  these  delays.   Perhaps  a  good  first  step  would  be  to 
determine  whether  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  should  be 
amended  to  better  reflect  industry  needs  vis-a-vis  anti-trust 
concerns. 

9.  ANSI,  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  government,  becomes  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  addressing  -  in  an  ongoing  manner  -  future 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  standards  development  system. 

10.  Such  a  partnership  would  serve  as  a  useful  tool  to  identify 
requirements  and  provide  justification  for  funding  participation  by 
government  experts  in  the  standards  development  committees 
around  the  world.  This  participation  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
needed. 

While  this  list  could  be  expanded,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Statement  to  do 
so.  AMP  hopes,  in  this  Statement,  that  we  have  made  it  clear  why  standards 
are  important  to  U.S.  business,  that  it  is  AMP's  opinion  that  the  existing 
foundation  for  the  U.S.  standards  development  is  sound,  but  needs  to  be 
improved,  and  that  there  are  some  very  rational  ways  to  do  so. 

AMP  thanks  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  our  perspective  on  this 
very  important  subject  and  puts  ourseif  at  your  disposal  rf  we  can  be  of 
further  help. 
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Acronyms 

ANSI  American  National  Standards  Institute 

ASTM  American  Society 

BISDN  Broadband  ISDN 

CEN  European  Committee  for  Normalization 

CENELEC  European  Committee  for  Electrotechnical 
Normalization 

COPANT  Pan  American  Standards  Conference 

EEC  European  Economic  Community 

ETSI  European  Telecommunications  Standards 
Institute 

FCC  Federal  Communications  Commission 

GATT  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

GSM  Groupe  Speciale  Mobile 

lEC  International  Electrotechnical  Commission 

MSP  information  Infrastructure  Standards  Panel 

JPR  Intellectual  Property  Rights 

ISDN  Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks 

ISO  International  Organization  for  Standardization 

ITU  international  Telecommunication  Union 

MRP  Manufacturing  Resource  Planning 

NAFTA  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

NIST  National  institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 

PASC  Pacific  Area  Standards  Congress 

TO  Technical  Committee 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  next  witness,  I  would  Uke  to  recog- 
nize a  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walker,  for  any  opening  state- 
ment which  he  might  have. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  submit  an  opening  statement  for  the  record,  if  I  could,  rather 
than  reading  it. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  want  to  welcome,  though,  my  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanian,  Henry  Line,  who  just  testified  and  thank  him  for  that 
excellent  testimony. 

AMP  really  has  been  a  leader  in  incorporating  standards  activi- 
ties into  their  strategic  plans  and  applying  it  on  a  global  basis  and 
recognizing  the  kind  of  global  economy  that  we  are  developing,  and 
I  think  his  testimony  here  today  is  very  useful  to  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  to  try  to  make  certain  that  we  have  a  standards  regime 
that  will  fit  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  we  have  been  joined 
by  other  members,  and  I  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Inslee,  if  he  has  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Inslee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair. 

This  is  an  exciting  matter,  and  I  will  submit  my  opening  state- 
ment for  the  record  rather  than  reading  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  and  the  lady  from  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Morella. 

Mrs.  Morella.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  our  distin- 
guished panel  of  experts  here  to  this  hearing  on  international 
standards,  and  these  experts  are  in  the  field  who  will  be  discussing 
international  standards  for  our  industries  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  creation,  implementation,  and  enforcement  of 
these  standards.  It  is  a  very  important  issue  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Businesses  today  are  increasingly  faced  with  changing 
economies  worldwide  that  are  becoming  more  interrelated  and 
therefore  consequently  more  interdependent. 

We  must  begin  by  assessing  the  role  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  creating  and  overseeing  international  industry  stand- 
ards in  our  global  marketplace  today.  The  increasing  quality  and 
availability  of  goods  being  produced  worldwide  mandates  that  our 
manufacturers  match  or  exceed  the  levels  of  quality  being  set  by 
other  countries.  Those  American  companies  who  do  not  do  so  will 
be  left  behind. 

So  the  question  before  us  in  Congress  is,  what,  if  any,  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government,  and  if  congressional  action  is 
deemed  necessary,  what  action  should  be  taken?  How  might  it  af- 
fect the  international  marketplace,  consumers  and  manufacturers, 
both  large  and  small?  We  must  ensure  that  any  industrial  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Government  will  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
our  businesses  and  exporters  and  that  whatever  action  is  taken 
would  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  barrier  to  international  trade  and 
commerce. 
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So  thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  ex- 
perts, recognizing  also  in  the  first  testimony  that  I  am  honored  to 
represent  NIST  in  my— in  Gaithersburg,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oksala. 

Mr.  Oksala.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of 
Unisys,  the  leading  information  technology  products  and  services 
company,  incidentally,  also  based  in  Pennsylvania.  I  therefore 
speak  from  the  perspective  of  the  information  technology  industry 
which  has  certainly  been  a  shining  star  in  American  export  per- 
formance and  competitiveness.  Our  industry  has  emphasized  stand- 
ards and  at  the  same  time  dealt  with  rapid  technological  change, 
and  it  has  managed  to  do  both  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

The  subject  of  standardization  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. I  have  provided  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  paper  from  the  re- 
cent conference  sponsored  by  Harvard  and  NIST  which  addresses 
this  area,  including  actions  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
pursue.  In  my  limited  time  today,  however,  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  three  things:  Participation  in  standards  as  the  means  to  success; 
and  certification  as  a  general  problem  area;  and  the  coherence  of 
the  U.S.  standards  system. 

The  voluntary  standardization  system  has  served  our  industry 
well.  Our  goal  is  international  standards  because  we  provide  prod- 
ucts to  an  international  marketplace.  National  standardization  is  a 
means  to  that  end,  providing  the  vehicle  through  which  our  tech- 
nical positions  can  be  developed  for  the  international  arena.  Stand- 
ards have  not  been  a  barrier  to  trade,  quite  the  opposite.  Because 
of  the  successful  international  adoption  of  hardware  and  software 
standards,  we  can  provide  a  single  computer  system  design  which 
is  acceptable  everywhere. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  success.  The  industry  is  multinational; 
there  is  a  strong  demand  from  our  customers  for  standardized 
products.  But  I  would  contend  that  a  major  success  factor  is  active 
and  competent  participation  in  technical  standards  development  at 
the  national  level  which  is  then  taken  to  the  international  level. 

When  I  hear  complaints  from  other  U.S.  industries,  I  frequently 
find  that  those  who  are  unhappy  have  viewed  international  stand- 
ardization as  unimportant,  assuming  that  U.S.  views  will  prevail 
by  some  sort  of  divine  right.  In  today's  world  of  tough  international 
economic  competition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  attitude  leads 
to  failure.  Active  participation  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  way, 
to  get  U.S.  industry's  views  accepted.  Industry  needs  to  understand 
that  it  is  hard  to  win  if  you  don't  show  up  for  the  game. 

Industry  participation  is  essential,  but  Government  participation 
is  also  important.  In  our  industry.  Government  agencies  are  active 
and  valuable  participants,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  represent 
the  so-called  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  No  participant  is 
capable  of  that.  At  best,  the  participants  can  effectively  represent 
the  technical  judgment  and  desires  of  his  or  her  own  group.  The 
process  of  building  consensus  through  open  interaction  is  the  only 
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way  to  expose,  evaluate,  and  reconcile  the  various  interests  that 
maLke  up  the  national  interest. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  smaller  players  can  be  disadvan- 
taged by  an  increased  focus  on  international  participation.  This  is 
not  really  an  issue.  Participation  at  the  international  level  is  gen- 
erally by  national  body  delegations,  and  these  delegations  generally 
take  positions  determined  in  advance  by  standards  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

While  standardization  and  information  technology  has  worked 
well,  there  are  issues.  One  of  the  biggest  is  testing  and  certification 
based  on  the  standards.  This  is  a  governmental  issue  because  the 
requirements  for  third  party  testing  and  formal  certification  come 
largely  from  government.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  case  where 
essentially  the  same  requirements  must  be  validated  through  mul- 
tiple tests  followed  by  multiple  certification  applications  and  ap- 
provals concluded  by  the  application  of  multiple  labels. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  the  limit  on  the  size  of  personal  computers  in 
the  future  will  not  be  the  state  of  technology  but  the  need  to  have 
space  for  all  the  labels.  This  is  an  area  where  government  is  usu- 
ally the  only  organization  that  can  help.  U.S.  industry  is  best 
served,  at  least  in  our  industry,  when  agreements  between  govern- 
ments allow  test  and  certification  processes  whose  results  are  ac- 
cepted in  all  markets.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  activities  in 
this  area  should  be  encouraged  with  an  emphasis  on  minimum  reg- 
ulation and  elimination  of  extraneous  criteria  such  as  country  of  or- 
igin. 

The  final  area  I  would  like  to  address  is  coherence.  The  U.S.  sys- 
tem is  unique  in  relying  on  many  independent  standards  develop- 
ing organizations.  This  has  been  a  strength  of  the  system,  but  it 
has  also  led  to  some  contention,  duplication,  and  confusion.  In  in- 
formation technology  we  are  also  blessed  with  numerous  consortia 
formed  in  response  to  real  or  perceived  difficulties  with  the  formal 
process.  As  a  result,  both  vendors  and  users  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  standards  are  legitimate.  I  would  not  suggest  that  we 
abandon  a  system  which  has  served  us  well.  I  would,  however, 
argue  that  the  growing  economic  importance  of  standards,  particu- 
larly their  importance  to  international  trade,  dictates  a  more  coher- 
ent framework.  One  thing  which  will  help  this  while  maintaining 
our  traditional  strength  traditional  strengths  is  formal  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  the  existing  private  sector  standardization 
program. 

This  is  not  a  course  which  all  industry  supports.  Some  feel  that 
any  direct  connection  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  would 
result  in  unacceptable  Government  control.  I  believe,  however,  that 
recognition  can  be  accomplished  with  acceptable  interdependencies 
and  mutual  responsibilities  which  will  keep  leadership  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  system  for 
both  parties.  There  is  not,  as  recent  OTA  reports  would  suggest,  a 
crisis  which  can  only  be  solved  through  Government  intervention, 
but  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement  through  a  more  formal 
partnership.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oksala  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Standardization  and  conformity  assessment  activities  in  the 
telecommunications  and  information  technology  sectors  share  a  number  of 
characteristics.   Technology  is  changing  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  purchasers 
of  new  technology  are  demanding  interoperability  between  networks, 
computers,  applications,  and  people.   Therefore,  we  also  need  standards. 
Rapid  technological  change  and  standards  don't  usually  fit  together,  and  these 
complex  standards  must  all  be  compatible  with  each  other.  These  changes  are 
occurring  in  an  intensely  competitive  market  where  new  companies  are  offering 
new  products  and  services  every  day. 

It's  worth  noting  that  there  are  differences  between  the  telecommunications 
and  information  technology  industries.   The  telecommunications  Industry  has  a 
history  of  regulation,  while  the  IT  industry   doesn't.   Telecommunications  is 
also  largely  a  service  industry,  while  information  technology  has  its  roots  in 
hardware  and  software  products.   There  are  significant  cultural  differences 
(such  as  attitude  toward  government  involvement)  between  the  two  sectors 
because  of  these  factors.   While  they  use  the  same  technology  and  must  deal 
with  many  of  the  same  issues,  they  are  not  one  industry  and  are  likely  to  react 
very  differently  to  external  forces. 

Impact  on  Industrial  Development 

How  do  standards-setting  smd  conformity  assessment  affect  patterns  of 
industrial  development?   It  should  be  no  surprise  that  standards  drive 
information  technology  product  development.    Clients  demand  the  freedom  to 
choose  between  vendors,  so  our  industry  has  a  broad  range  of  formal  and 
informal  standards  development.  This  is  a  world-wide  process  because  the 
information  technology  industry's  interest  is  in  international  rather  than 
national  or  regional  standards.  Unisys  and  other  companies  participate 
nationally  because  that's  the  path  to  international  acceptance.  The  U.S. 
information  technology  industry  has  been  extremely  successful  in  having  its 
standards  adopted  internationally  through  the  private-sector  process  because 
of  this  focus. 
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Software  conformity  assessment  is  relatively  new  to  the  information  technology 
industry  but  it  is  becoming  as  important  as  standardization.    Of  increasing 
concern,  however,  is  the  requirement  for  formal  product  testing  in  accredited 
laboratories,  as  well  as  process  audits  like  ISO  9000.    Government 
procurement  has  been  the  primary  driver  in  this  area;  there  has  been  little 
demand  by  commercial  customers  for  anything  beyond  a  supplier's  declaration 
of  conformance.    Such  testing  is  extremely  expensive,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  benefits  are  worth  the  cost  -  particularly  when  customers  or 
markets  require  duplicate  testing  or  certification.   Harmonization  of  testing  and 
mutual  recognition  of  results  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  costs  and 
expanding  the  range  of  available  products. 

The  Impact  of  Consortia 

Why  has  industry  formed  so  many  consortia?   And  is  this  a  permanent  change 
in  the  industrial  process?     Industry  participants  have  formed  consortia  to 
complete  specific  technical  work,  promote  standards,  ensure  implementation  of 
standards  in  products,  test  products,  and  even  build  common  software  for  their 
members.   The  public  tends  to  lump  all  these  activities  together  under  the 
general  term  "standards."   But  if  we  focus  just  on  consortia  work  on  technical 
specifications,  we  see  that  the  usual  reason  for  consortia  formation  is  to  speed 
the  completion  of  standards  and  ensure  that  they  pertain  to  real  products. 
Consortia  have  done  effective  and  efficient  work  in  this  regard  but  there  is  no 
credible  evidence  that  the  consortia  process  is  inherently  faster  than  the  formal 
standards  process.  It's  worth  noting  that  new  consortia  usually  refer  to  the 
previous  generation  of  consortia  rather  than  the  formal  standards  groups  when 
they  complain  about  speed.    Consortia  sometimes  fall  short  of  their  goals 
because  they  believe  that  they  can  short-circuit  the  painful  political  process  of 
developing  broad-based  consensus.     Relying  on  the  willingness  of  the 
participants  to  passively  follow  the  major  players  has  not  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
solution. 

Why,  then,  do  consortia  remain  so  popular?  First,  consortia  do  things  other 
than  standards  development.   Second,  they  concentrate  on  existing  technology 
and  product  implementations  to  keep  a  greater  focus  on  near-term  success. 
OSI  is  an  example  of  the  opposite  approach,  and  the  world  thinks  of  OS!  when 
they  think  of  the  formal  standards  process.  The  OSI  example  may  just  be 
telling  us  that  top-down,  carefully  architected  anticipatory  standards  can't  be 
successfully  developed  for  complex  environments  with  changing  technology. 
De  facto  groups  such  as  the  Internet  Societ}'  and  the  ATM  Forum  have  been 
successful  in  meeting  well-focused  objectives  with  good  industry  consensus 
and  a  philosophy  of  taking  small  steps  with  proven  implementations. 

Consortia  also  seem  to  have  effective  methodologies.   They  work  more 
intensively  than  formal  standards  groups;  in  some  cases,  participating 
organizations  provide  full-time  people  to  expedite  the  work.   They  also  make 
better  use  of  technology.   Therefore,  they  have  the  potential  to  be  more  efficient. 
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but  they  may  also  exclude  the  small  pEirticipant  because  of  the  higher  level  of 
resources  required.   The  formal  standards  process  has  always  placed  "due 
process"  and  "openness"  ahead  of  efficiency;  it  has  catered  to  the  least  endowed 
person,  company,  or  nation.    In  the  future,  formal  standards  groups  wiU 
probably  have  to  adopt  similar  methodologies,  even  if  participation  becomes 
more  difficult  for  individuals  or  small  companies. 

Consortia  add  value  and  are  easy  to  form,  so  they  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  in 
our  industry.   Unfortunately,  the  number  of  consortia  becoming  so  large  that 
there  is  often  considerable  confusion.   We  don't  know  which  standards  are  the 
best  technical  solutions,  we  can't  judge  the  credibility  of  any  particular 
standard  or  standards  group,  and  we  don't  have  a  clue  about  how  to  deal  with 
mutually  exclusive  standards.  Vendors  react  to  this  by  participating  in  all  the 
groups  and  implementing  everything,  while  users  express  their  frustration  by 
demanding  the  formation  of  yet  another  new  consortium  to  "do  it  right."  This 
means  added  cost  and  time  for  everybody.   Even  more  disturbing  is  the 
tendency  for  consortia  to  compete  with  one  another  after  their  initial  missions 
are  completed  and  they  move  toward  expanding  their  scope  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.   The  most  likely  outcome  of  this  competition,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
is  a  new  level  of  proprietary  systems.    Customers  would  have  to  choose  both 
their  consortia  and  their  vendors  since  the  likelihood  of  interoperability 
problems  will  be  high. 

We  need  to  efficiently  take  advantage  of  these  groups  by  doing  two  things. 
First,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  formal  processes  are  preferred  at  the 
national  and  international  levels.    One  rationale  for  standardization  is  the 
ehmination  of  "low  value"  product  differentiation  and  its  associated  costs  to 
vendor  and  user.   Competition  in  standards  at  the  results  level  is  not  of  benefit 
to  either  side.    Given  the  number  of  independent  groups  in  the  process,  the 
only  way  to  establish  a  final  winner  is  for  a  top  level  process  to  "bless"  one  or  a 
very  few  standards  for  any  given  function  and /or  to  bless  (accredit) 
organizations  as  being  competent.   This  process  is  currently  provided  by  the 
formal  process  through  accredited  standards  developers,  through  ANSI  (in  the 
USA)  and  on  to  ISO,  lEC,  and  ITU.   The  only  alternatives  to  using  this  process 
are  to  endorse  chaos  or  turn  over  the  blessing  process  to  the  U.S.  goveniment. 
Chaos  is  not  the  answer,  and  the  problems  with  the  government  are  discussed 
below.   The  answer  is  that  the  formal  standards  process  still  represents  the 
best  method  for  coherency  in  IT  standardization. 

The  second  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  separate  technical  development 
and  formal  approval  in  the  formal  standardization  system.  This  will  take 
advantage  of  the  good  work  being  done  while  maintaining  a  system  for 
establishing  legitimacy  and  minimizing  confusion.   Changes  in  the  standards 
process  may  be  required;  for  example,  giving  international  consortia  non-voting 
membership  in  the  international  organizations.    It  is  unlikely  that  consortia  will 
disappear  given  our  inclination  to  create  and  use  them  and  their  ability  to  exist 
independent  of  their  members.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  maximize  the 
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benefit  that  can  be  gained  from  the  technical  work  gaining  consensus  in  these 
other  fora. 

The  Role  of  the  U.S.  Government 

The  U.S.  government's  role  in  the  standardization  process  has  been  the  subject 
of  intense  debate  for  a  number  of  years.   There  is  general  recognition  that 
government  will  continue  regulatorv'  oversight  where  health  and  safety  are 
important.    In  other  areas  we  hope  to  continue  our  successful  history  of 
minimal  regulation  and  see  telecommunications  regulation  diminish 
accordingly.   Where  regulation  is  necessary  government  should  use  the 
voluntary  system  to  the  e.xtent  feasible.   The  European  Union's  approach  of 
establishing  general  requirements  and  referencing  voluntary  standards  for 
technical  detail  could  be  a  useful  model  for  American  implementation. 

Beyond  regulation,  there  are  a  number  of  roles  government  might  play  in 
information  technology  standards  and  conformity  assessment.  Government  is  a 
both  a  large  user  and  a  developer  of  technology;  its  agencies  have  significant 
technical  expertise  and  a  substantial  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  process. 
Government  should  therefore  continue  to  actively  participate  in  the  voluntary 
standards  process  on  the  same  basis  as  other  interested  parties.  This  will 
ensure  the  widest  possible  input  to  and  acceptance  of  the  resulting  standards. 

Government  can  also  play  a  greater  funding  role  in  standardization.   The 
formal  standards  infrastructure  is  largely  dependent  on  voluntary  funding. 
ANSI  manages  the  US  infrastructure  and  pays  the  U.S.'s  share  of  ISO  and  lEC 
costs.    However,  many  companies  and  public  sector  entities  that  benefit  from 
the  standards  process  and  participate  in  detailed  technical  standardization  are 
not  members  of  ANSI;  they  are  freeloaders  in  the  national  and  international 
systems.  Government  could  help  alleviate  this  problem  through  significantly 
greater  dues  pa3anents,  coverage  of  specific  infrastructure  items  such  as  ISO 
and  lEC  membership  dues,  or  hosting  international  meetings  in  the  U.S. 
Government  can  also  support  specific  process  improvements  through  grants 
such  as  the  recent  ARPA  grant  for  the  National  Standards  System  Network 
project.  Finally,  government  could  support  R&D  tax  credits  for  standardization 
activities. 

Government  can  also  take  actions  in  the  area  of  conformity  assessment.  Where 
required,  government  can  negotiate  mutual  recognition  agreements  so  that 
industry  can  test  products  once  and  sell  them  everywhere.    Government  can 
also  offer  services  such  as  accreditation  of  laboratories  or  recognition  of  private 
sector  accreditation  programs.   These  roles  support  industry  by  providing 
needed  services  based  on  industry  requests. 

Government  can  help  the  standardization  process  through  participation, 
funding,  and  other  support  mechanisms.   However,  despite  a  steady  diet  of 
studies  and  hearings,  the  government's  potential  role  in  managing  the  process 
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continues  to  draw  the  most  attention.   The  information  technology  industry  has 
been  successful  in  standardization,  so  what  added  value  could  government 
bring  to  the  management  process? 

One  commonly  heard  reason  for  government  management  is  to  "represent  the 
national  interest."  This  sounds  good  -  but  how  can  anyone  independently 
determine  the  "national  interest"  in  technical  work?  The  U.S.  standards  system 
allows  all  affected  parties  to  represent  their  own  interests.   The  sum  of  these 
interests  can  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  the  national  interest.    Government 
participants  can  represent  the  interests  of  their  own  agencies  or  a  broader 
goverrmient  constituency.   Like  participants  from  other  organizations,  each 
government  employee  brings  to  the  process  a  mixture  of  personal  technical 
beliefs,  organizational  interests,  and  concern  for  the  overall  success  of 
standardization.    Government  participants  do  as  well  as  others  in  properly 
managing  their  work,  and  appear  to  be  under  no  illusions  that  they  represent 
the  technical  interests  of  the  general  population. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  standardization  process  would  be  more  effective 
and  efficient  under  government  management,  but  the  arguments  for  this  are 
not  compelling.   A  major  criticism  of  the  formal  standards  process  is  the 
procedural  overhead  that  sometimes  seems  designed  to  prevent 
accomplishments.   A  government-managed  system  would  have  even  more 
stringent  rules  and  greater  delays.   There  may  also  be  other  constraints. 
Unrelated  diplomatic  and  political  considerations  have  affected  government 
technical  decisions  in  the  past,  and  will  presumably  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.   The  most  recent  example  of  this  is  the  Clipper  Chip  controversy  in 
which  the  federal  government,  despite  almost  unanimous  opposition,  is 
pushing  ahead  with  its  new  encryption  system. 

The  government  can't  do  a  better  job  unless  it  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
dictate  solutions  when  the  interested  parties  have  difficulty  reaching 
consensus.     We  don't  need  this  kind  of  "improvement."  The  current  system 
may  seem  chaotic,  but  it's  designed  for  maximum  sensitivity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  participants.   Because  of  this,  vendors  and  users  will  accept  a  solution 
once  it  surfaces.    Forcing  solutions  will  eventually  result  in  a  private-sector 
advisory  function  to  a  governmental  standards  organization.   Those  who  believe 
such  an  organization  would  always  be  responsive  to  vendors  and  users  need 
look  no  further  than  the  Clipper  Chip  controversy  to  realize  that  an  advisory 
function  provides  the  right  to  comment,  not  the  right  to  decide.    Our  system  is 
based  on  a  neutral  administration  of  the  process,  facilitating  consensus 
decisions  by  the  participants.    (Or  no  decisions  -  a  standard  may  be  desirable 
but  not  achievable  because  the  necessary  consensus  doesn't  exist.) 

Government  could  help  unite  the  process  by  formally  recognizing  the  existing 
private  sector  system.   It  could  do  so  by  granting  a  "Federal  Charter"  to  ANSI  to 
firmly  establish  a  clear  and  consistent  path  for  national  and  international 
recognition.   This  is  commonly  done  in  other  countries.   Such  an  agreement 
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will  require  mutual  responsibilities;  in  the  vernacular,  there  may  be  "strings" 
attached.    But  reasonable  dependencies  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  gained  from  this  new  partnership.    Some  will  oppose  this  partnership, 
feeling  that  any  ties  to  government  will  irreparably  damage  the  standards 
process.    However,  the  standards  world  is  changing  and  we  are  seeing  those 
changes  reflected  first  in  information  technology.   Partnership  will  allow  the 
U.S.  private  sector  to  continue  to  provide  coherent  and  coordinated  technical 
leadership  at  both  the  national  and  international  levels  and  offer  government 
the  opportunity  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  system  in  lieu  of  internally 
generated  standards  and  detailed  technical  regulations. 

Users  in  Standardization 

Another  currently  fashionable  topic  among  standardizers  is  users  and  their  role 
in  standardization.   The  current  IT  standards  focus  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
user  demands  at  several  levels.  Some  users  want  to  participate  in  developing 
technical  solutions  or  advocating  specific  products  or  technologies,  and  are 
already  active  in  the  process.   However  most  users  want  standards  but  don't 
care  about  the  technical  content.   We  frustrate  them  when  we  take  forever  to 
agree,  or  when  we  provide  incompatible  but  apparently  equally  credible 
standards.    Users  should  participate  in  the  standardization  process  -  even 
those  who  don't  care  about  technical  details  can  help  define  requirements, 
drive  other  participants  toward  completion,  and  buy  standardized  products. 
The  latter  is  important  because  it  tells  the  vendors  that  the  desire  for  such 
products  is  real.   As  the  GOSIP  program  has  shown  with  remarkable  clarity, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  endorsing  the  principle  of  standards  and  using 
them. 

Summary 

In  summary,  information  technology  standardization  can  be  characterized 
through  the  following  points. 

•  The  development  process  is  largely  driven  by  international  standards. 

•  Consortia  will  continue,  and  the  formal  standards  process  needs  to  make 
changes  to  recognize  their  work  and  adopt  some  of  their  methodologies. 

•  Government  can  participate  in  the  process,  provide  additional  funding,  and 
establish  other  support  mechanisms.    It  can  also  minimize  regulation, 
establish  sensible  testing  requirements,  and  work  for  mutual  recognition 
worldwide.   Most  importantly,  it  can  help  establish  a  coherent  national 
system  supporting  the  international  system  by  formally  recognizing  the 
existing  private  sector  system  and  encouraging  everyone  to  use  it. 

•  Users  can  participate  in  many  ways,  but  the  system  will  not  really  work 
until  purchases  are  consistent  with  principles. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Collins. 

Ms.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  on  the  vital  issue  of 
international  standards. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  changes  in  the  global  economy  de- 
mand that  the  U.S.  Government  and  industry  pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  standards  issues.  We  need  better  cooperation  between 
private  and  public  sectors  to  achieve  a  coherent  posture  in  domestic 
and  international  standards  activities. 

My  remarks  today  center  on  the  need  for  the  national  strategy 
to  obtain  broad  participation  in  the  standards  process  both  at  do- 
mestic and  international  levels.  Industry  standards  developers  and 
Federal  agencies  must  recognize  and  use  standards  as  a  key  ele- 
ment of  our  trade  objectives. 

The  expression  "standards"  goes  beyond  product  standards  to  in- 
clude system  and  process  standards.  It  refers  not  only  to  writing 
standards  but  also  to  the  development  of  test  methods,  certification 
processes,  and  auditing  procedures  that  enable  manufacturers  and 
independent  third  parties  to  assess  product  performance.  This  lat- 
ter group  of  activities  is  commonly  referred  to  as  conformity  assess- 
ment. 

Standards  are  intended  to  facilitate  trade  and  to  ensure  that  a 
product  can  be  manufactured  once  for  the  entire  world.  They  are 
also  intended  to  safeguard  the  public's  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
and  protect  the  environment.  They  are  crucial  to  U.S.  exporters  be- 
cause they  determine  the  markets  in  which  U.S.  products  and  serv- 
ices may  compete  successfully. 

As  others  have  noted,  U.S.  exporters  used  to  be  confident  that 
U.S.  products,  standards,  and  technical  specification  would  be  ac- 
cepted without  question  throughout  the  world,  but  in  the  past  dec- 
ade global  competition  has  increased  dramatically  and  U.S.  com- 
petition has  declined. 

The  U.S.  standards  process  is  primarily  private  sector  and  vol- 
untary led  by  industry  but  with  active  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Three  major  players  are  industry,  private  standards  organi- 
zations, and  Government,  all  of  whom  are  speaking  here  today. 
While  this  has  worked  very  well  in  the  past,  it  requires  much 
greater  coordination  and  better  communication  in  the  ftiture  to  as- 
sure U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace. 

As  my  colleagues  to  my  left  have  noted,  there  is  no  universally 
recognized  coordinating  body  for  the  U.S.  voluntary  standards  ef- 
forts. Thus,  while  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  has 
many  members  from  industry,  standards  organizations,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  it  is  the  U.S.  member  body  to  international 
organization  for  standardization,  it  is  not  recognized  as  the  coordi- 
nating body  for  all  our  voluntary  efforts.  Furthermore,  no  single 
Government  agency  is  responsible  for  developing  and  coordinating 
the  standards  policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  While  NIST  co- 
operates with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative on  standards  issues,  it  has  no  defined  functional  role  in 
developing  and  coordinating  standards  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Again,  nor  does  any  other  Government  agency.  In  con- 
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trast,  most  other  countries  feature  highly  centraUzed  standards 
systems,  often  government  supported  and  funded. 

Chief  among  the  drawbacks  to  our  decentrahzed  standards  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  is  the  perception  that  the  United  States 
lacks  a  single  voice.  Standards  are  crucial  to  exporters  by  deter- 
mining again  the  markets  where  U.S.  products  and  services  may 
compete  successfully  and  by  ensuring  that  only  one  product  design 
is  needed  for  all  markets. 

The  earlier  assumptions  that  others  would  readily  adopt  our 
standards  and  buy  our  products  is  no  longer  completely  valid,  and 
international  standards  are  being  developed  without  adequate  U.S. 
input  or  representation.  This  failure  to  participate  makes  the  Unit- 
ed States  increasingly  vulnerable  to  erosion  of  our  market  share, 
and  lack  of  a  coherent  U.S.  position  developed  by  all  the  players 
complicates  our  participation. 

Nonetheless,  the  picture  is  not  all  gloomy,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  standards  participants  in  the  private  sector  are  making 
substantial  progress  in  addressing  some  earlier  internal  problems. 
Much  of  the  impetus  can  be  traced  to  the  higher  profile  of  stand- 
ards-related issues  in  corporate  business  strategies.  Under  new  cor- 
porate leadership,  ANSI  is  working  through  its  various  member 
councils,  again  representing  industry  standards  organizations  and 
Government,  to  develop  and  implement  strategic  plans  that  closely 
reflect  their  constituents'  interests  and  address  their  concerns  do- 
mestically and  internationally. 

Positive  changes  are  taking  place  within  the  Government  as  well. 
I'll  speak  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  NIST  here  now.  Dr. 
Arati  Prabhakar,  the  director  of  NIST,  has  taken  a  very  personal 
interest  in  standards  issues.  We  have  revitalized  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Standards  Policy  to  deal  aggressively  with  the  issues 
facing  us  and  to  develop  strategies  for  solving  the  problems  among 
Government  agencies  so  that  Government  agencies  can  begin  to 
have  coherent  solutions  to  the  problem. 

NIST  does  play  a  unique  role  in  the  standards  process.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  promote  U.S.  economic  growth  by  working  with  industry 
to  develop  and  apply  technology  measurements  and  standards.  We 
accredit  laboratories  to  make  the  measurements  needed  by  indus- 
try, we  support  international  trade  efforts  such  as  GATT  and 
NAPTA,  and  we  provide  technical  support  for  the  USTR  and  other 
agencies  in  their  negotiations,  and  we  also  serve  as  members  of  nu- 
merous technical  committees  in  the  standards  process. 

To  speed  the  exchange  of  information  and  facilitate  communica- 
tion among  the  players,  NIST  is  a  partner  in  private  sector  efforts 
to  improve  the  availability  of  information  on  standards,  managing 
a  two-year,  $2  million  grant  to  a  consortium  led  by  ANSI  to  develop 
a  network  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  standards  information  and 
documents.  We  are  also  providing  support  among  Federal  agencies 
for  the  National  Information  Infrastructure  and  working  closely 
with  ANSI  in  this  process. 

We  are  expanding  our  programs  to  advocate  the  recognition  of 
U.S.  standards  and  conformity  assessment  practices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  we  have  recently  convened  a  working  group  to  work 
through  some  of  the  issues  dealing  with  laboratory  accreditation. 
We  are  about  to  launch  a  new  standards  and  trade  support  pro- 
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gram  to  reduce  differences  between  U.S.  products — U.S.  standards 
and  specific  products  and  those  of  our  NAFTA  and  other  trading 
partners. 

NIST  firmly  beheves  that  the  current  private  sector  approach  to 
standardization  is  best  for  the  U.S.  economy,  but  as  noted  by  my 
colleagues  to  my  left,  many  manufacturers  feel  that  the  current 
system  is  not  always  adequate  for  the  changing  international 
scene.  We  believe  that  better  communication  and  cooperation 
among  the  players,  standards  organizations,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment is  urgently  needed.  We  have  no  magic  solution  to  what  is  a 
very  complex  process.  The  means  to  improve  the  standards  process 
are  easy  to  recite  but  difficult  to  carry  out. 

NIST  is  prepared,  however,  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  in  Govern- 
ment for  coordination  and  information  exchange,  remaining  fully 
cognizant  of  the  statutory  responsibilities  and  technical  capabilities 
of  the  regulatory  agencies.  We  will  continue  to  work  actively  with 
all  Federal  agencies  and  with  the  private  sector  to  develop  and  im- 
plement an  eff'ective  strategy  that  balances  both  industry  and  regu- 
latory needs  and  supports  the  Nation's  trade  objectives.  With  a  co- 
herent national  strategy,  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  unified  U.S.  positions  to  the  outside  world. 

The  new  international  work  under  way  in  the  environmental 
area  is  providing  a  critical  test  of  the  eff"ectiveness  of  the  coopera- 
tive relationship  now  developing  between  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  effective  participation  by  U.S.  standards  and  tech- 
nical experts  from  all  sectors  is  key  to  this  activity. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  both  Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate sector  interests  in  the  United  States  must  work  together  to 
create  an  effective  standards  process  that  will  enable  us  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  changes  created  by  the  global  market.  NIST  is 
fully  committed  to  strengthening  ties  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, with  industry,  with  standards  developing  organizations,  and 
with  ANSI  so  that  we  can  develop  and  implement  a  process  that 
truly  meet  the  needs  of  industry,  regulators,  and  standards  devel- 
opers. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  CoUins  follows:] 
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I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmari  and  subcommittee  members,  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
today  on  this  very  important  issue. 

The  changing  global  economy  demands  that  both  the  U.S.  govemmenl  and  industry  pay 
much  more  attention  to  standards-related  issues.   It  also  demands  ^eater  interaction 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  adiieve  a  coherent  posture  in  domestic  and 
international  standards-related  activities  to  improve  our  world  trade  and  benefit  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  Clinton  Administration  believes  that  the  U.S.  standards  development 
system  should  continue  to  be  industry-led,  with  government  participation,  and  based  on  a 
private,  voluntary  process.  We  believe  this  is  tbe  best  approach  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  will  address  my  remarks  today  to  the  standards-related  challenges  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  global  environment,  changes  taking  place  in  the  U.S.  standards  system  to 
deal  with  these  challenges,  and  the  several  roles  of  the  government,  particularly  that  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST). 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  clear  need  to  develop  a  systems  approach  to  the  standards 
process  that  will  enable  the  government  and  private  sector,  working  together,  to  achieve 
national  goals  more  effectively. 
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Scene  Settia^ 

Let  me  begin  by  sharing  with  you  the  key  definitions  and  assumptions  which  underlie  my 
testitaojty  today.   What  do  we  taean  by  "standards  process"?   We  must  realize  that  the 
expression  "standards"  goes  beyond  product  standards  to  include  system  and  process 
standards,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  ensure  public,  health,  safety  and  protection  of  the 
envirojunent,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  challenges  of  global  competitiveness.  Tlie  term 
"standards  process"  refers  not  only  to  the  process  of  writing  standards,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  the  test  methods,  certification  processes,  and  auditing  procedures  that 
enable  manufacturers,  private  sector  and  government  buyers  or  independent  third  parties 
to  assess  product  performance.  These  latter  activities  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"conformity  assessment,"  Thus  a  systems  approach  to  the  standards  process  in  the 
United  States  needs  to  address  issues  related  to  both  product  and  process  staiKlards,  as 
well  as  those  related  to  the  means  by  which  we  can  generate  acceptable  demonstrations 
of  corophance  with  specified  standards  or  regulations. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  we  need  a  national  strategy  to  obtain  broad 
participation  in  this  standards  process,  both  at  the  domestic  and  international  levels-a 
strategy  for  industry,  standards  developers  and  Federal  agencies  to  recognize  and  use 
standards  as  a  key  element  of  our  trade  objectives.  To  develop  a  sound  national 
strategy,  we  must  recognize  that  the  present  U.S.  standards  process  faces  fondamental 
ideological  problems,  including  different  processes  among  standards  developers  and 
different  dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  We  must  examine  the  entire  process  and 
understand  the  relationships  among  part' cipants  in  seeking  a  comprehensive  solution- 
That  is  the  basis  for  my  presentation  to  the  subcommittee. 

Standards  in  the  United  States:   Who  are  the  Players? 

Standards  are  intended  to  facilitate  commerce,  safeguard  the  public's  health,  welfare,  and 
safety,  and  protect  the  environmenL  In  the  United  Stales  the  standards  development 
process  is  industry-led  and  government-supported  The  government's  role  in  supporting 
the  standards  process  is  to  promote  the  use  of  standards  through  purchase  of  products,  to 
incorporate  voluntary  standards  into  Federal  regulations  where  appropriate,  to  provide 
the  technical  underpinning  for  standards,  to  encoin-agc  international  trade  acti\^ties,  and 
to  advocate  for  the  U.S.  national  interest  Involvement  in  particular  standards 
development  activities  is  voluntary  and  comes  primarily  from  the  private  sector.  This 
process  has  worked  well  for  us  in  the  past,  but  will  require  much  greater  coordination 
and  better  coromunicalion  in  the  future  to  ensure  U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  global 
marketpiace. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  major  players  in  the  standards  process:  U.S.  mdustry,  private 
standards  organizations,  and  government  Technical  expxsrts  from  industry  and 
government  come  together  to  support  the  activities  of  a  large  niunbcr  of  private 
Standards-developing  orgamzatJons  (more  than  600,  at  last  coimt).   The  system's 
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numerous  partacipants  have  different  perspectives  and  objectives,  with  no  clear 
coordLoatioa  in  either  the  FederaJ  Goveminent  sector  or  in  the  private  sector. 

Industry  experts  participate  in  standards-writing  committees  to  £adlitate  rnanxifacture  of 
products  to  an  agreed-upon  standard.  Their  participation  is  self-interested—companies 
frequently  manufacture  products  to  standards  their  own  representatives  helped  to  write. 
Balance  is  maintained  l^  the  participation  of  experts  from  a  variety  of  industries,  users, 
maaufiacturers,  govenmient  and  academia.  The  standards  organizations  provide 
secretariat  services  and  produce  documents  for  sale,  with  tiie  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI)— a  federation  of  industry,  standards  developing  organizations, 
and  govemmMit  agencies-serving  as  an  "umbrella"  organi2ation.  ANSI  is  the  member 
body  of  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO),  and  supports  the  US. 
National  Commiitee  to  the  International  Elecuotechnical  Commission  (TEC).  The 
Federal  Government  develops  regulations,  sets  some  standards,  procures  products,  and 
provides  technical  expertise  to  a  host  of  standards  committees. 

There  is  SQ  universally  recognized  coordinating  body  for  the  U.S.  voluntary  standards 
efforts.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  single  government  agency  responsible  for  developing 
and  coordinating  the  standards  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  That  includes  NIST, 
which    represents  the  United  States  in  treaty  organizations,  such  as  the  Organization  for 
Intematiooal  Legal  Metrology  (OIML),  and  other  international  standards  activities,  and 
cooperates  with  other  Federal  j^encies  and  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  on 
standards-related  issues. 

In  contrast,  most  other  countries  feature  highly  centralized  standards  development 
activities,  often  government-supported.  Chief  among  the  drawbacks  to  a  decentralized 
system  of  standards  development  is  the  perception  among  our  trading  partners  tiiat  the 
United  States  lacks  a  single  voice  in  the  international  standards  arena.  It  requires 
coiKiderable  effort  to  arrive  at  a  unified  position  for  international  standards-related 
discussions  and  negotiations.  We  have  also  found  it  difficult  to  reach  consensus  on  the 
appropriate  role  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  Government  in  domestic  and  international 
standards,  as  well  as  to  include  the  special  concerns  of  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Impact  of  Standard.s  on  Trade 

Product  standards  are  crucia]  to  U.S.  exporters  in  that  they  determine  the  markets  in 
which  U.S.  products  and  services  may  compete  successfidly.  Historically,  U.S.  exporters 
were  confident  that  U.S.  product  technology,  standards  and  technical  specifications  would 
be  accepted  without  question  throughout  the  world.  In  the  past  decade,  however,  global 
competition  has  increased  dramatically,  while  the  U.S.  competitive  advantage  has 
declined  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Previous  assumptions  that  others  would  readily 
adopt  our  standards  and  buy  our  products  arc  no  longer  valid.  International  standards 
are  at  times  developed  without  adequate  U.S.  input  or  representation.   Because 
incompatible  national  and  regional  standards  raise  the  cost  of  doing  business  globally. 
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more  effective  participation  by  U.S.  interests  in  international  standards  activities  is  now 
an  economic  imperative.  Failure  to  participate  in  and  Lofluence  these  activities  makes 
the  United  States  increasingly  vulnerable  to  erosion  of  our  market  share. 

In  those  cases  where  the  U.S.  position  has  not  been  advocated  effectively  in  international 
standards  development,  often  the  U.S.  technical  solution  has  not  prevailed  against 
competiuDg  positions  advocated  by  some  of  our  major  trading  partners,  particularly  those 
in  Europe.   Specific  examples  dted  by  industry  representatives  include  the 
electromagnetic  compatibility  arena,  where  standards  being  developed  by  the  lEC  are 
evolving  in  response  to  regional  standards  work  undertaken  to  support  Emropean  product 
safety  legislation;  synchronization  for  tciecommunications,  where  there  i&  a  substantial 
challenge  to  U.S.  leadership  from  Japan  and  Europe;  and  pressure  vessel  standards, 
where  the  de  facto  world  standard  developed  t)y  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  (ASME)  competes  with  a  less  stringent  European  standard  which  sells  better 
in  developing  countries. 

Export  obstacles  result  from  disparities  betweeo  U.S.  standards  and  those  of  our  trading 
partners.  Manufacturers  of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment  must  account  for  the 
djfierent  voltages  and  power  cycles  in  various  regions  and  design  their  equipment  (and 
power  cords)  accordingly.  Equipment  sold  in  the  North  American  market  is  typically 
designed  to  operate  at  110v/60Hz,  and  equipment  destined  for  Europe  must  operate  at 
220v/50Hz.  Id  Japan  it  operates  at  llO-120v  and  50-60Hz.  Sudi  differences  in  standards 
can  exclude  U.S.  products  from  markets  or  force  multiple  designs  and  changes  m  U.S. 
mamifaxituring  procedures  to  meet  foreign  requirements. 

TTie  Impact  of  Conformity  Assessment  on  Trade 

Laboratory  testing  of  products,  accreditation  of  competent  laboratories,  certification  that 
products  meet  appropriate  standards,  and  registered  assessment  of  process  quality 
according  to  international  standards  are  also  keys  to  product  acceptance  in  foreign 
markets. 

In  some  cases  differences  in  requirements  for  testing  and  certifying  products  as  meeting 
applicable  standards  pose  additional  obstacles  to  U.S.  exports.  As  a  result,  U.S. 
exporters  must  duplicate  domestic  testing  vnth  costiy  and  time-consuming  approval  and 
certification  procedures  in  other  markets  in  order  to  meet  their  requirements  for  product 
acceptance.  Test  data  generated  in  the  United  States  may  not  be  accepted  in  many 
foreign  countries.  In  addition,  many  exporters  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
infohnation  on  foreign  standards  and  certification  requirements,  whidh  often  are  complex 
and  detailed,  compounding  the  difficulties  created  by  disparities  among  national 
standards  and  certification  reqitirements.   Conversely,  foreign  exporters  and  their 
governments  have  trouble  understanding  U.S.  requirements-or  even  identifying  the 
agency  responsible  for  a  particular  producL  This  in  turn  leaves  the  United  States  very 
vulnerable  to  claims  of  unreasonable  trade  barriers. 
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Problems  relating  to  certification  are  not  limited  to  product  requirements,  but  also 
extend  to  process  or  system  standards.  For  example,  U.S.  maoufaxSurers  have  had 
difficuJties  with  the  ISO  standards  for  managing  quality  systems-ISO  9000. 
Govenunents  and  large  private  sector  buyers  in  Europe,  North  America  and  the  Pacific 
Rim  are  establisbing  ISO  9000  compliance  as  a  condition  for  qualifying  suppliers  for 
procurement  contrsjcts.  Suppliers  to  major  imiltiaationals  are  also  affected.  Also,  some 
procurement  agencies  and  major  buyers  in  the  private  sector  require  forms  of  quality 
assurance  other  than  ISO  9000,  forcing  manufacturers  to  uiKJergo  multiple  audits  of  their 
facilities.   Multiple  audits  and  registrations  are  cosily  to  U.S.  industry,  in  terms  of  both 
monetary  and  perscmnel  resources.  Companies  that  do  not  register  their  quality  systems 
through  an  accepted  independent  third  party  registration  program  are  increasingly  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  for  market  share  in  Europe  and  other  global  markets. 
Although  the  ISO  9000  standards  are  intemalionaUy  recogni2ed,  there  is  no  mechanism 
for  international  recognition  of  registration  to  these  standards. 

The  United  States  has  lagged  in  establishing  an  accreditation  program  for  quality  system 
re^strars,  leading  many  U.S.  manufacturers  to  seek  out  foreign  re^trars  to  acquire 
recognition  of  their  registration  in  foreign  markets.  One  U.S.  private  sector  accreditation 
program  is  now  in  place,  operated  jointly  by  the  American. National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI)  and  the  Registrar  Accreditation  Board  (RAB).   wirile  this  registration  of  a 
manufacturer's  quality  system  may  or  may  not  be  recognized  around  the  world,  managers 
of  the  ANSI/RAB  program  have  moved  quickly  to  establish  cooperative  relationships 
with  their  counterpart  accrediting  bodies  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Rim-  These 
relationships  have  been  painstakingly  buiJt  up  through  bilateral  agreements  with 
individual  foreign  accreditors. 

ISO  is  considering  an  international  system  for  recognizing  quality  system  registrations. 
An  international  system  is  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  means  of  assuring  that 
companies  can  register  their  quality  systems  once  and  be  confident  that  this  registration 
will  be  recognized  in  all  markets. 

Given  ISO  9000  experience  to  date,  U.S.  mdustry  is  intent  on  preventing  a  similar 
scenario  from  developing  in  the  environmental  management  arena.   ISO  began  an  effort 
in  1993  to  develop  standards  for  environmental  management  systems,  auditing,  labelling, 
life  cycle  assessmem  and  environmental  performance  ev^uation,  as  well  as  guidehnes  for 
environmental  aspects  of  product  standards.  Working  together,  ANSI,  ASTM  (American 
Sodety  for  Testing  and  Materials)  and  ASQC  (American  Society  for  Quality  Control) 
have  been  aggressive  in  securing  private  sector  participation.   Many  participants  in  this 
ISO  standards  development  process,  including  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Canada,  are 
pressing  for  early  consideration  of  internationally  agreed  guidelines  for  system 
registration.   We  cannot  afford  overlapping  or  conflicting  approaches  to  protecting  the 
world's  environment,  but  must  instead  adopt  a  universally  accepted  system  to  which  we 
can  all  subscribe.  The  United  States  must  continue  its  active  participation  in  the 
development  of  intenmtionaliy  accepted  environmental  standards. 
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Changes  on  the  World  Scene 

The  g]oba]  pictxire  is  not  ali  gloomy,  however.  International  cooperation  is  increasing  in 
many  areas,  as  indicated  by  the  recently  concluded  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiaiioDS  and  by  our  own  NAFTA  activities.  The  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on 
Tecbnical  Barriers  to  Trade  (TBT)  will  hence  forth  apply  to  all  members  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization  (WTO).  The  Agreement  is  designed  to  preserve  the  ability  of 
governments  to  adopt  domisstic  standards,  technical  regulations  and  conformity 
assessment  procedures  in  order  to  protect  health,  safety  and  the  environment,  but  guards 
against  the  unjustified  use  of  such  measures  to  protect  a  domestic  industry.   NAFTA 
commits  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  provide  technical  advice.  Information  and 
assistance  to  Mexico  on  request  to  enhance  its  standards-related  measures  and  related 
activities.  All  three  parties  in  NAFTA  have  also  coronaitted  to  consult  with  one  another 
during  the  dcvelc^ment  of  or  cbasige  in  any  standards-related  measure.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  are  working  diligently  together  to  harmonize  stJindards,  particularly 
those  for  electrical  safety. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  government  and  the  private  sector  are  looking  for  means 
to  make  the  U.S.  representation  on  international  standards  and  conformity  assessment 
issues  ttiore  effective. 

Changes  in  the  U.S.  Slaadards  System 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  participants  in  the  private  sector  voluntary  standards 
process  have  recently  made  substantial  progress  in  addressing  their  internal  problems. 
Much  of  the  impetus  for  this  change  can  be  traced  to  the  higher  profile  of  standards- 
related  issues  in  corporate  business  strategies.  Presidents  and  CEOs  in  the 
manufacturing  seaor  now  realize  that  the  primary  trade  barriers  they  face  in  many 
foreign  markets  are  standards-related.  They  are  demanding  more  effective 
representation  in  international  standards  development  activities,  as  well  as  pushing  for 
both  private  sector  and  government  efforts  to  improve  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
U.S.  standards  and  conformity  assessment  processes  in  foreign  markets. 

Now  under  new  leadership,  ANSI  is  working  through  its  various  member  councils- 
.  representing  companies,  standards  developing  organizations  and  govermnent-to  develop 
a  strategic  plan  that  closely  reflects  its  constituents'  goals  and  interests.  In  particular, 
ANSI  leadership  is  working  closely  with  the  major  standards  developing  organizations 
and  with  Federal  agendes  in  the  United  States  to  address  national  concerns,  in  both  the 
domestic  and  international  arenas. 
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The  Roles  of  GovenoCTent 


GoverniDjent  poliqr,  as  ejqjressed  in  OMB  Circular  A-n9  on  Federal  Participation  in  the 
Development  and  Use  of  Voluntary  Standards,  directs  Federal  agencies  to  partidpale  in 
voluntary  standards  dcvelopnient  activities-both  domestic  and  intemational-and  to 
reference  international  standards  in  procurement  and  regulatory  applications  whenever 
feasible.  This  partidpation  by  Federal  agencies,  as  users  of  standards  and  as  technical 
experts,  brings  both  direa  and  indirect  benefits  to  U.S  exporters.   For  example,  it  can 
tninimize  differences  between  the  domestic  and  international  standards  imposed  on 
specific  products  in  tiie  United  States,  especially  in  prime  export  sectors.  The  Federal 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  approving  products  for  the  domestic  market  clearly 
need  to  participate  in  regulatory  harmonization  with  their  counterpart  authorities  in  key 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  with  industry,  to  effect  changes  in  regulatory  requirements 
and  underlying  standards  and  test  roiCthods.   Federal  agencies'  support  for  internationally 
harmonized  standards  in  regulatory  and  procurement  axaivities  means  reduced  costs  for 
exporters  (and  domestic  consumers),  as  well  as  faster  development  of  new  products. 

The  OMB  Circular  also  directs  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce,  through  NIST,  to  coordinate 
and  foster  executive  branch  implementatiOD  of  standards  policy,  and  to  establish  an 
interagenqr  consultative  mechanism  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  agency  heads  in 
implementing  policy-tbe  Interagency  Committee  on  Standards  Pohcy  (ICSP).  It  asks 
Federal  agencies  to  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  agency  representatives  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  agency  and  express  views  that  are  not  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with 
established  agency  vievirs.   It  also  stipulates  that  when  two  or  more  agencies  participate  in 
standards  they  coordinate  their  views  and  present  a  single  unified  position— or  a  joint 
statement  of  their  mutual  differences. 

The  Director  of  NIST  has  designated  me  to  serve  in  her  place  as  chair  of  the  ICSP. 
Each  d<^artment  or  agency  bead  is  now  required  to  designate  a  Standards  Executive, 
with  direct  access  to  the  highest-decision  maWng  authority,  to  serve  on  the  ICSP  and  to 
act  as  a  focal  point  for  monitoring  and  coordinating  standards  activities  throughout  the 
department  or  agency.   Both  NIST  and  OMB  consider  that  Standards  Executives  fulfijl  a 
vital  role  in  meeting  national  objectives  on  standards-related  matters.   We  are  acting  to 
revitalize  the  ICSP,  as  a  key  means  for  ensuring  coordination  and  coof>eration  among 
Federal  agencies  on  standards  issues,  and  to  develop  policy  for  more  effective 
coordination  with  the  private  sector.  I  have  just  established  an  ICSP  working  group  to 
define  the  standards  issues  facing  different  government  agencies  and  to  suggest  strategics 
for  solving  some  of  the  problems.  NIST  is  prepared  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  in 
government  for  coordination  and  information  exciiange.  In  this  role,  we  will  remain  fully 
cognizant  of  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  regulatory  agencies  and  the  distinction 
between  those  responsibilities  and  the  requirements  for  enhancing  tlie  nation's  trade 
competitiveness. 
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Wc  have  already  seen  a  significant  change  in  the  perspective  of  regulators  and 
procuTement  agencies  regarding  international  standards.  Many  have  shown  a  grxjwing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  address  regulatory  issues  on  a  regional  or  global  basis.   Some 
agencies  have  made  a  policy  commitment  to  become  more  involved  in  the  intematioDal 
standards  arena  as  a  means  to  this  end.  Standards  and  regulatory  convergence  have  also 
become  critical  elements  of  trade  negotiations. 

Examples  of  international  harmonization  efforts  underway  in  the  United  States  include 
the  initiatives  taken  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC),  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA),  and  the  Couunerce  I>eparLmeat  to  adopt  and  conform  to 
international  standards.   U.S.  agencies  are  increasingly  relying  on  voluntary  standards  as 
the  technical  basis  for  regulations  and  are  looldxig  to  international  standards,  such  as  the 
ISO  9000  series  dealing  with  quality  systems,  to  help  reduce  procurement  and 
administration  costs.  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry's  recent  memorandum  to  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  procurement  activities  is  an  important  example  of  change  in  this 
area.  The  new  DOD  policy  requires  the  use  of  performance  specifications  and  private 
sector  stajidards  instead  of  military  specifications  and  standards,  unless  no  other 
alternative  exists.   It  specifically  encourages  DOD  representatives  to  form  partnerships 
with  industry  assodations  to  develop  nongovernment  standards  to  replace  military 
standards  where  practicable. 

Regulatory  agendes  at  all  govermnent  levels  have  also  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
the  international  impact  of  testing  and  certification  requirements.  Tliis  is  partly  because 
more  foreign  products  are  entering  the  U.S.  marketplace,  with  increasing  pressures  on 
regulators.  However,  there  is  also  a  growing  sensitivity  within  the  government  about  the 
potential  impact  of  domestic  regulatory  requirements  on  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
maaufiaclurers  in  foreign  markets.  Finally,  Federal  agendes  are  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  accreditation  programs  that  meet  international  guidelines  and  are  also 
supporti've  of  mutual  recognition  of  conformity  assessment 

tl?gKQlgofNJST 

Among  Federal  agendes,  NIST  plays  a  unique  role  in  support  of  the  U.S.  standards 
process.   Our  mission  is  to  promote  U.S.  economic  growth  by  working  with  industry  to 
develop  and  apply  technology,  measurements  and  standards.  We  are  committed  to 
serving  as  a  productive  partner  for  improving  communication  and  cooperation  among 
government  and  standards  orgamzations.  As  part  of  its  core  mission,  NIST  produces  the 
fundamental  physical  standards,  royeasureraents,  test  methods,  reference  data,  and 
materials  which  provide  the  tecbm'cal  underpinning  for  standards  and  conformity 
assessment   NIST  staff  work  actively  in  the  vohintary  standard  process,  holding  over 
1100  memberships  on  more  than  800  standards  committees,  from  information  technology 
to  fire  safety.  Through  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Standards  Services,  NIST 
accredits  laboratories  to  make  measurements  needed  by  industry  (including  calibration 
procedures,  asbestos,  flammable  fabrics,  and  construction  materials)  and  supports 
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jniiemational  trade  efforts,  such  as  GATT  and  NAFTA,  as  well  as  bilateral  negotiations 
for  mutual  recognition  of  product  approvals  with  major  trading  partners. 

MIST  aJso  serves  as  a  parttjer  in  private  sector  eSorts  to  improve  the  availability  of 
information  on  standards.  Under  the  Admmistration's  Technology  Reinvestment  Project 
(TRP),  NIST  is  managing  a  2-year,  $2  million  grant  to  a  consortmm  led  by  ANSI  to 
develop  a  National  Standards  System  Networic.  This  network  will  create  an  electronic 
infrastructure  linking  the  databases  of  standards  developers,  producers,  distributors,  and 
users  of  technical  standards  in  the  United  Stales.  It  will  provide  a  means  for 
participating  in  standards  development  electronically,  as  well  as  for  accessing  available 
information  on  foreign  national,  regional,  and  international  standards. 

NIST  has  been  desigoated  to  coordinate  the  review  and  dariCcation  of  the  standards 
process  in  the  National  Information  Infrastruaiu-e  (NH),  an  interconnection  of  computer, 
teJecommunications,  entertaiimicnt,  wireless,  and  other  networks,  services  and 
applications.  It  has  the  potential  to  significantly  improve  the  way  people  use  information 
in  their  jobs  and  other  aspects  of  their  daily  lives  by  bringing  vast  amounts  of 
information  and  greatly  improved  services  to  virtually  every  citizen.  As  an  initial  step, 
NIST  has  undertaken  two  activities:   a  review  of  the  requirements  for  an  open  systems 
network  and  an  ongoing  assessment  of  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the  standards 
process.  In  this  we  are  collaborating  closely  with  ANSFs  Information  Infrastructure 
PaneL   Our  objective  is  to  develop  an  action  plan  for  developing  standards  for  the  Nil 
which  will  address  the  issues  associated  with  proposed  and/or  required  architectures, 
user  and  content  provider  requirements,  cross-industry  cooperation  and  optimal  roles  for 
the  Federal  Government  ANSI  will  play  a  critical  role  in  generating  industry  support 
for  Nll-related  standards  development 

We  are  expanding  our  programs  to  advocate  the  recognition  of  U.S.  standards  and 
conformity  assessment  practices  in  foreign  markets.   In  1995,  NIST  will  launch  a  new 
Standards  and  Trade  Support  Program.  Its  major  goals  arc  to  reduce  differences 
between  U.S.  standards  on  specific  products  and  those  of  our  partners  in  NAFTA  and 
elsewhere,  especially  in  primary  export  areas;  to  maximize  adoption  by  developing 
countries  of  U.S.  standards  and  technology,  and  to  provide  the  technical  underpinning 
necessary  for  recognition  of  U.S.-based  confomai^  assessment  activities  by  foreign 
regulatory  authorities.  These  goals  will  be  addressed  through  six  complementary 
programs  or  initiatives.  We  will  establish  permanent  representation  in  the  European 
Union  by  resident  professional  NIST  staff  who  will  work  to  fecilitate  recogm'tion  of  U.S. 
technolt^,  test  methods,  and  conformity  assessment  results,  all  using  private  sector 
input  and  provide  technical  advice  and  support  to  commercial  and  economic  stafis  in 
U.S.  embassies  to  identify  and  resolve  trade  issues  involving  technical  barriers.  We  also 
plan  to  establish  permanent  NIST  representation  in  selected  "Big  Emerging  Markets," 
such  as  Mexico  and  India,  and  U.S.  standards  support  offices  in  other  key  markets, 
staffed  by  nationals,  to  serve  as  local  points  of  contact  for  U.S.  industry  on  technical 
barriers  to  trade  and  to  inform  NIST  when  additional  assistance  is  needed.  This  NIST 
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program  will  ako  include  a  critical  training  component,  including  familiarization 
activities  for  mctrologists  and  standards  writers  from  Canada  and  Mexico  as  part  of  the 
iropJementation  of  NAFTA.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
International  Trade  Administration  and  ANSI,  we  are  developing  a  standards  internstrip 
program  for  100  engineers,  administrators,  and  technical  and  regulatory  experts  from 
Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States. 

Actions  Taken  to  Improve  the  U.S.  System 

I  noted  earlier  that  ANSI  leadership  has  begun  the  critical  process  of  working  with  its 
various  constituent  organizations  to  improve  cooperation  among  partidpants  in  the 
domestic  system  and  to  ensure  more  effective  international  representation  of  the  nation's 
interests.   NIST  is  working  with  ANSI  and  its  member  councils  to  delineate 
responsibilities  of  and  relations  among  companies,  standards  organizations,  and  the 
government,  and  to  improve  communications  among  ali  parties  to  improve  the  voluntary 
system. 

Under  Dr.  Prabhakar's  guidance,  NIST  has  initiated  a  charge  in  leadership  and  direction 
in  our  standards  and  trade-related  programs.  The  OfBce  of  Standards  Services  (OSS) 
has  been  reorganized  to  strengthen  relationships  with  private,  voluntary  standards 
organizatioiis,  industry,  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  focus  on  the  impact  of 
standards  and  conformity  assessment  on  international  trade.  We  have  met  with  working 
groups  from  all  three  sectors  to  encourage  dialogue  toward  a  more  effective  standards 
process,  and  are  encouraging  high  level  participation  in  the  ICSP  by  other  Federal 
agencies.   We  have  established  a  major  technical  program,  the  National  Volimtary 
Conformity  Assessment  Systems  Evaluation  (NVCASE),  as  a  mechanism  for  assuring 
other  governments  of  the  competence  of  qualiiSed  U.S.  conformity  assessment  bodies, 
with  test  cases  proceeding  in  the  recreational  craft  and  telecommunications  areas. 

With  the  American  Council  of  Independent  Laboratories  (AdL)  and  ANSI,  NIST  has 
also  formed  an  informal  working  group  on  laboratory  accreditation  issues.  This  group 
brings  together  testing  laboratories,  accreditors,  regulators,  manufacturers  and  users  to 
discuss  concerns  that  laboratory  accreditation  processes  in  this  country  axe  often 
inefficient  and  wasteful  Issues  include  the  real  or  perceived  need  for  multiple 
assessments,  uncoordinated  requirements  of  regulators  and  industry,  and  the  absence  of 
any  centralized  infrastructure.  Costly,  duplicative  accreditations  create  problems  for  U.S. 
industry  in  the  trade  area  as  well,  as  many  foreign  governments  do  not  readily  accept 
U.S.-generated  test  data,  even  from  an  accredited  laboratory.  Through  this  workijog 
group,  we  win  elicit  constituent  views  and  perspectives  and  work  together  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  solutions  for  our  problems. 
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Chailenffef;  for  the  Future 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  standards  dcvelopraent  system  should  continue  to  be  industry- 
led,  wiih  govemmem  participation,  and  based  on  a  private,  voluntary  process.  Tnis  is  the 
best  approach  for  the  U.S.  economy.  However,  it  is  clear  that  many  manufacturers  feel 
that  the  current  system  is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  changing  international  scene. 
For  example,  ANSI  goes  to  the  international  table  without  any  formal  government 
backing,  pladng  it  at  some  disadvantage  relative  to  other  participants.  The  United 
States  now  plays  a  reactive  role  in  standards  in  some  areas,  rather  than  setting  the 
agenda  for  the  rest  of  the  world.   We  have  no  magic  solution  to  what  is  a  veiy  complex 
process.  TTje  means  to  achieving  an  improved  standards  process  are  easy  to  recite  and 
difficult  to  carry  out  Better  cooperation  and  communication  among  standards 
organizations,  industry  and  government  is  needed  to  make  our  system  more  effective. 
We  must  pinpoint  goals  and  change  our  operating  strategies  to  meet  national  interests. 
Govenmient  and  the  privale  sector  must  work  together  to  ensure  that  we  meet  the 
domestic  and  global  needs  of  the  public,  individual  companies  and  industry  sectors,  as 
well  as  local  aid  national  governments. 

The  challenges  that  face  us  all  include  tbe  implementation  of  effective  means  for 
ensuring  foreign  acceptance  of  U.S.  conformity  assessment  results-tbal  is,  test  data, 
certification  of  products  to  applicable  standards,  and  quality  assessment  registration. 
This  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  reduce  tbe  multiple  product  assessments  now 
required  to  meet  a  host  of  domestic  demands  and  those  of  foreign  regulaWrs  and 
importers.  Our  approach  must  be  to  develop  a  process  based  on  internationally  accepted 
standards  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  specific  regulators,  capitalizing  on 
mechanisms  Such  as  NVCASE  to  give  credence  to  the  work  of  competent  public  and 
private  sector  assessment  bodies. 

Challenges  for  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole  include  working  with  the  private 
sector  to  improve  the  current  standards  process  to  deal  with  the  changing  mtemational 
scene.   To  tliis  end,  we  must  change  our  operating  strategies  to  meet  national  interests 
more  effectively.  NIST  will  continue  to  work  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
private  sector  to  develop  and  implement  an  effective  strategy  that  balances  industry  and 
regulatory  needs  ui  support  of  the  nation's  trade  objectives.   We  must  take  a  close  and 
comprehensive  look  at  the  various  demands  placed  on  agencies,  then  coordinate  our 
priorities  to  minimize  duplicate  or  competing  activities  and  to  encourage  concerted 
action  in  important  areas.   With  a  coherent  strategy,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  and 
present  unified  U.S.  positions  to  the  outside  world.  Tbe  new  work  imderway  in  ISO  and 
lEC  in  the  environmental  area  provides  a  critical  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cooperative  relationship  in  the  standards  arena  that  we  are  now  building  between 
governinent  and  tbe  private  sector. 
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In  summary,  it  is  clearer  tiban  it  ever  has  been  thai  both  government  agencies  and 
private  sector  interests  in  the  United  States  must  create  a  workable  standards  process  for 
the  United  States  tJiat  wiJl  enable  us  to  respond  effectively  to  the  challenges  created  by 
the  global  market.  NIST  i&  hilly  committed  to  strengthening  ties  with  other  government 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  so  that  wc  can  develop  and  implement  a  process  that 
truly  meets  the  needs  of  industiy,  regulators,  and  standards  developers. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  CbairmanL  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meier. 

Mr.  Meier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  before  you  this  morning  to  talk  about  a  very  important 
topic  both  for  the  country  and  its  business  community  and  its 
consumer  interests  and  a  very  important  topic  for  those  of  us  in  the 
Government  who  sit  in  trade  pohcy. 

I  appeared  before  your  committee  a  number  of  years  ago,  sir,  and 
I  would  comment  also  that  I  think  a  great  deal  has  happened  in 
the  intervening  period  to  heighten  the  awareness  and  interest  in 
this  subject.  Certainly  in  my  office,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  we  have  seen  a  lot  more  interest  in  this  issue  and 
we  are  spending  a  lot  more  time  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  what  our  role  is  and  what  our  in- 
terests are  in  this  subject,  and  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the  points 
in  my  written  statement.  My  written  statement  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  interagency  coordinating  process, 
which  I  won't  repeat  here  in  my  oral  statement,  and  also  goes  into 
some  detail  on  a  good  number  of  international  trade  agreements 
that  deal  in  the  standards  area,  and  I  think  I  will  also  speak  only 
about  those  in  very  brief  terms  and  concentrate  on  some  of  my 
overall  observations. 

First  of  all,  my  office,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, advocates  participation  in  the  development  of  international 
standards  and  their  use  domestically.  We  believe  that  international 
standards  can  be  a  tool  to  competitiveness  and  should  not  pose  a 
barrier  to  trade.  If  used  strategically,  the  development  of  inter- 
national standards  can  yield  significant  competitive  advantages, 
and  the  United  States  is  well  positioned  to  share  in  these  benefits. 
As  both  Mr.  Oksala  and  Dr.  Collins  mentioned,  this  is  not  some- 
thing that  happens  automatically,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort 
both  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  and  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  this  process. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  USTR  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  policy  and  trade.  We  do  not  have  a  specific  role  in  es- 
tablishing product  regulations  or  standards,  but  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  gives  the  USTR  the  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing U.S.  discussions  and  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  mutual  arrangements  with  respect  to 
standards-related  activities.  We  also  have  oversight  responsibilities 
once  such  agreements  are  concluded.  We  consult  very  closely  and 
extensively  with  other  Federal  agencies  having  specific  expertise  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  and  we  consult  with  our  private  sector 
advisory  committees  and,  of  course,  the  Congress  during  this  proc- 
ess. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
plays  a  key  coordinating  role,  active  and  effective  participation  by 
the  various  agency  representatives  in  the  process  is  critical  to  en- 
suring our  success  in  representing  U.S.  interests. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  role  of  the  industry  Functional  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Standards,  which  is  congressionally  mandated, 
which  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  policy  advice  on  standards-related  trade  policy  issues,  not 
just  to  USTR  but  to  the  entire  Government  process,  and  I  note  that 
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its  chairperson,  Barbara  Boykin,  is  in  the  audience  today,  and  I 
certainly  commend  her  work  personally;  it  has  been  of  great  help 
to  us  as  we  tackle  these  issues. 

I  would  note  that  we  have  two  main  objectives  related  to  staind- 
ards,  and  I  think  I  am  echoing  some  of  the  earlier  speakers  here. 
One  is  to  improve  and  support  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products 
and,  number  two,  to  enhance  specific  market  access  opportunities 
for  U.S.  exporters.  By  and  large,  our  priority  and  our  preferred  ap- 
proach is  to  ensure  that  other  countries  have  in  place  institutional 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  standards,  technical  regulations,  and 
conformity  assessment  procedures  are  developed  in  a  transparent 
manner  and  are  applied  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  foreign 
and  domestic  suppliers. 

However,  when  we  see  specific  export-related  problems,  my  of- 
fice, in  cooperation  with  the  Commerce  Department's  bilateral  and 
regional  experts,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  in  some  cases 
the  State  Department's  economic  officers  abroad,  we  all  work  to- 
gether to  try  to  eliminate  specific  technical  barriers  to  trade  that 
are  facing  our  exporters  in  foreign  markets. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  is  in- 
exorablyi  linked  to  the  costs  associated  with  producing  to  a  par- 
ticular standard,  and  I  think  Mr.  Oksala  made  this  point  in  his 
comments.  Multiple  testing  for  the  same  or  similar  standards  in  a 
variety  of  markets  adds  to  the  costs  of  export,  it  does  not  facilitate 
trade,  and  it  impedes  the  growth  of  trade.  We  are  very  interested 
in  working  to  reduce  that — the  level  of  that  problem,  and  a  number 
of  our  trade  agreements  go  in  that  direction. 

I  would  just  mention  real  quickly  the  number  of  areas  where  we 
have  very  substantial  standards-related  agreements.  One  is,  there 
is  an  existing  standards  agreement  within  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  the  code  that  was  negotiated  at  the  end  of 
the  Tokyo  Round  on  technical  barriers  to  trade;  there  is  a  substan- 
tial section  of  the  new  World  Trade  Organization  agreement  deal- 
ing with  standards;  there  is  an  extensive  treatment  of  standards  in 
the  NAFTA  agreement;  and  we  are  talking  about  standards-related 
activities  in  the  context  of  the  Asian  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
Forum;  and  I  think  that  is  just  an  example  or  an  illustration  of 
how  important  standards  is  becoming  in  terms  of  trade  policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  we  are  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  European  Union  on  what  are  known  as  mutual  recogni- 
tion agreements,  and  I  think  this  again  goes  to  Mr.  Oksala's  point 
that  the  Government  is  trying  to  negotiate  a  basis  on  which  tests 
and  certification  results  can  be  accepted  on  a  bilateral  or  poten- 
tially on  a  multilateral  basis  so  that  companies  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  expensive  testing  and  retesting  process  and  that  this 
will  reduce  costs  associated  with  demonstrating  product  conformity, 
and  it  is  something  we  are  working  on  very  assiduously,  and  we 
have  had  a  series  of  meetings,  and  we  will  probably  go  back  to  the 
negotiating  table  with  the  European  Union  Commission  this  No- 
vember. 

Just  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  I  am  saying,  and 
I  am  certainly  echoing  what  others  have  said  here  today,  is  that 


^The  witness  wishes  to  replace  "inexorably"  with  "inextricably". 
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standards,  technical  regulations,  and  conformity  assessment  proce- 
dures are  an  important  component  of  our  trade  policy,  and  our 
market  access  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  play  a  very 
important  role  in  our  policy  towards  standards,  at  least  from  our 
perspective. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  note  that  we  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  explain  and  defend  regulations  maintained  by  U.S.  proc- 
esses, and  the  complexity  of  our  decentralized  voluntary  standard- 
ization system  frequently  is  questioned  by  our  foreign  colleagues. 
We  are  confident  that  given  our  domestic  legal  contacts,  our  regu- 
lators, and  our  voluntary  standardization  community  does  not  en- 
gage in  the  creation  of  technical  barriers  to  trade  as  defined  by  our 
trade  agreements,  and  we  are  best  able  to  respond  to  questions  and 
requests  for  information  when  we  secure  the  cooperation  and  ex- 
pertise of  these  various  regulatory  agencies  and  the  private  sector 
standards  community.  I  think  the  fundamental  point  there  is  that 
our  system  is  confusing  to  our  foreign  colleagues,  but  we  are,  I 
think,  with  the  assistance  of  the  private  sector  and  the  various  reg- 
ulatory agencies  involved,  we  are  able  to  satisfactorily  explain  it, 
although  it  sometimes  takes  some  time. 

USTR's  perspective  is,  by  and  large,  oriented  toward  securing  the 
basis  for  fair  competition  for  U.S.  products  in  foreign  markets,  and 
the  focus  of  our  trade  agreements  is  more  on  the  prevention  of 
technical  trade  barriers  in  the  form  of  Government  mandated  re- 
quirements and  less  on  the  strategic  use  of  voluntary  standardiza- 
tion. As  I  have  noted,  the  importance  of  international  standards  is 
recognized  in  our  trade  agreements,  and  their  use  and  our  partici- 
pation in  their  development  is  but  one  of  our  responsibilities  under 
our  trade  agreements  and  our  authority  given  to  us  by  Congress. 

Given  the  increasing  competitive  challenges  facing  our  firms 
today,  more  than  ever  it  is  important  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector  to  work  together  to  ensure  that  international 
standards  reflect  U.S.  marketplace  and  regulatory  needs.  As  I  said, 
we  rely  heavily  on  the  interagency  process,  on  the  advice  given  to 
us  by  our  IFAC  on  standards,  and  on  our  relationship  with  individ- 
ual members  of  the  private  sector  who  are  involved  in  standards 
issues.  We  look  to  ANSI,  and  we  work  cooperatively  with  ANSI  as 
the  member  body  of  the  International  Organization  for  Standard- 
ization and  the  International  Electro-technical  Commission  and 
look  to  them  to  be  a  focal  point  for  representation  of  our  interests 
in  those  organizations. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  we  strongly  support  the  role  of 
the  National  Institution  of  Standards  and  Technology  in  coordinat- 
ing domestic  implementation  of  0MB  Circular  A-119.  Effective  im- 
plementation of  the  requirements  of  that  circular  and  greater 
awareness  among  Federal  agencies  of  the  importance  and  relevance 
of  international  standards  is  an  important  complement  to  our  ef- 
forts to  ensure  effective  market  access  for  U.S.  products  abroad. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Meier  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  convening  this  hearing  and  providing 
my  office  with  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the 
relationship  between  international  standards  and  U.S. 
competitiveness. 

The  use  of  standards  (voluntary) ,  technical  regulations 
(mandatory)  and  conformity  assessment  procedures  as  non-tariff 
barriers  to  international  trade  has  taken  on  a  greater 
recognition  among  the  many  and  various  trade  issues  confronting 
my  office   —  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR) . 
Heightened  interest  in  health,  safety  and  environmental 
objectives,  and  concerns  that  international  trade  agreements 
might  affect  our  ability  to  achieve  these  objectives,  have 
accentuated  this  development.   I  would  like  to  begin  by  briefly 
describing  USTR 's  interest  and  role  in  issues  pertaining  to 
standards  and  competitiveness,  to  provide  some  background  and 
information  on  our  trade  agreements  and  multilateral  and 
bilateral  fora  where  the  Federal  government  addresses  standards- 
related  issues,  and  to  conclude  by  defining  the  challenges  as  we 
see  them  today . 

My  office  is  an  advocate  of  participation  in  the  development  of 
international  standards  and  their  use  domestically.  We  believe 
that  international  standards  are  a  tool  to  competitiveness,  and 
should  not  pose  a  barrier  to  trade.  If  used  strategically,  the 
development  of  international  standards  can  yield  significant 
competitive  advantages  —  the  United  States  is  well-positioned  to 
share  in  those  benefits. 

USTR's  Role  in  Standards-Related  Trade  Policy 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  USTR  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  policy  on  trade'.   While  USTR  has  no  role  in 
establishing  specific  product  regulations  and  standards,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  specifically  gives  the  USTR 
"responsibility  for  coordinating  United  States  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries 

'  Attachment  I  provides  detailed  information  on  USTR's 
overall  role  in  the  development  of  trade  policy,  the  legislative 
underpinnings  and  the  interagency  mechanisms  that  are  in  place. 
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for  the  purpose  of  establishing  mutual  arrangements  with  respect 
to  standards-related  activities  (P.L.  96-39,  Subtitle  B,  sec. 
411(b))."   We  also  have  oversight  responsibilities  once  such 
arrangements  are  concluded.   In  carrying  out  these 
responsibilities,  we  must  consult  with  the  various  Federal 
agencies  having  the  expertise  in  the  matters  under  discussion. 
During  the  interagency  review  stage,  we  are  also  obligated  to 
consult  with  private  sector  advisory  committees  and,  of  course, 
the  Congress. 

To  this  end,  USTR  chairs  a  number  .of  Trade  Policy  Staff  Conmittee 
subcommittees  devoted  solely  to  issues  of  standards-related  trade 
policy.   These  subcoaanittees  are  organized  either  in  relation  to 
specific  trade  agreements  (such  as  the  GATT  Agreement  on 
Technical  Barriers  to  Trade,  or  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)),  or  on-going  negotiations  (for  example,  those 
with  Europe  to  negotiate  mutual  recognition  agreements)  or 
bilateral/regional  interests  (for  example,  Asia  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC)  work  on  standards)  .   VJhile  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  plays  a  key  coordinating  role,  active 
and  effective  pariiicipation  by  the  various  agency  representatives 
in  the  interagency  process  is  critical  to  ensuring  our  success  in 
representing  U.S.  interests. 

The  Industry  Functional  Advisory  Committee  on  Standards  (IFAC-2) 
has  been  particularly  helpful  in  providing  technical  assistance 
and  policy  advice  on  standards-related  trade  policy  issues.   This 
Committee  has  broad  participation  and  represents  not  only  the 
staXe  holders  of  the  standards  community  (standards  developers, 
testing  laboratories,  certification  bodies,  etc.)  but  industries 
as  well.   Their  work  has  been  complemented  by  advice  received 
from  some  16  sectoral  advisory  committees  which  ensure  that  a 
particular  industry's  interests  are  considered.   In  addition  to 
consulting  with  the  Congressionally-mandated  advisory  committees, 
there  are  a  number  of  ad  hoc  mechanisms  that  ensure  coordination 
betv/een  the  Federal  government  and  private  sector  interests. 

The  overriding  goals  of  our  trade  policy  as  it  relates  to 
standards-related  issues  are: 

(a)  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products;  and, 

(b)  to  enhance  market  access  opportunities  for  U.S. 
exporters. 

By  and  large,  our  priority  is  to  ensure  that  countries  have  in 
place  institutional  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  standards, 
technical  regulations  and  conformity  assessment  procedures  are 
developed  in  a  transparent  manner  and  are  applied  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  to  foreign  and  domestic  suppliers.   VThen 
specific  problems  arise  for  U.S.  exporters,  my  office,  which 
relies  heavily  on  assistance  from  the  bilateral  and  regional 
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experts  at  the  International  Trade  Administration  of  Commerce, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  USDA,  and  State  Department's 
economic  officers  in  our  embassies  abroad,  will  v/ork  to  eliminate 
individual  technical  barriers  to  trade  in  foreign  markets. 

The  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  is  inextricably  linked  to 
the  costs  associated  with  producing  to  a  particular  standard,  or 
to  meet  a  particular  regulatory  requirement,  including  the  costs 
associated  with  deraonstrating  product  confornity,  such  as 
testing,  certification  and  quality  system  registration.   These 
costs  may  be  justified  v/hen  looking  solely  at  the  large  U.S. 
market,  but  in  today's  increasingly  competitive  world,  we  no 
longer  have  that  luxury.   Most  businesses  must  look  to  other 
markets  to  maintain  their  profitability.   In  an  ideal  world,  a 
supplier  could  produce  to  a  globally  accepted  standard  and  would 
not  have  to  demonstrate  repeatedly  the  conformity  of  that  product 
to  the  standard.   That  vision  is  emijodied  in  a  number  of  our 
trade  agreements  that  address  technical  barriers  to  trade  and  I 
would  like  to  turn  to  those  now. 

The  Implications  of  Multilateral  and  Regional  Trade  Agreements 
and  Arrangements  for  U.S.  Competitiveness 

The  United  States  is  signatory  to  a  number  of  trade  agreements 
which  attempt  to  discipline  the  use  of  technical  requirements  as 
arbitrary  or  unjustifiable  barriers  to  trade.   Among  the  key 
features  of  all  trade  agreements  which  address  technical  barriers 
to  trade  is  the  encouragement  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  international  standards  and  to  use  them  for  domestic 
regulatory  purposes,  v/here  possible  and  appropriate.   Promoting 
U.S.  trade  policy  objectives  requires  efforts  at  multiple  levels 
—  multilateral,  regional  and  bilateral  —  as  exemplified  by  the 
various  agreements  and  fora  which  are  addressing  standards- 
related  trade  issues. 

A.    The  VTTO  Agreements  on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade  and 
Sanitary  and  Phytosanitary  Measures 

The  United  States  and  45  other  countries  are  currently 
signatories  to  the  MTN  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade. 
The  Tokyo  Round  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to  Trade  was  the 
first  multilateral  effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate  technical 
barriers  to  trade.   This  Agreement,  which  entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States  in  1980,  attempts  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
standards-related  measures  as  protectionist  tools  by  governments 
by  establishing  a  framework  of  common  rules  by  which  product 
regulations  and  conformity  assessment  procedures  should  be 
developed  and  applied,  and  by  v.'hich  products  are  tested  and 
certified  for  conformity  with  those  regulations.   While  non- 
discrimination is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Agreement,  other  key 
principles  include; 
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(1)  an  obligation  that  governments  should  participate  in  the 
developwent  of  international  standards  and  use  international 
standards  (such  as  those  of  the  ISO)  in  order  to  achieve 
their  regulatory  objectives  --  this  will  maximize  trade, 
promote  economies  of  scale  and  minimize  disguised 
protectionism  and  unnecessary  obstacles  to  international 
trade;  and, 

(2)  recognition  that  due  to  legitimate  regulatory 
objectives,  it  may  not  always  be  possible  or  appropriate  to 
use  an  international  consensus  standard,  but  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  that  possibility  and  to  the 
comments  received  from  others  in  developing  the  final 
regulation . 

The  Agreement  also  contains  a  number  of  procedural  obligations 
designed  to  achieve  transparency  in  the  development  and 
application  of  standards-related  measures;  and,  in  turn,  to 
foster  international  harmonization. 

The  United  States  implemented  this  Agreement  through  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.   That  Act  specifically  calls  upon  all 
federal  agencies  to  consider  the  use  of  international  standards 
for  their  domestic  purposes.   It  also  establishes  specific 
responsibilities  for  the  USTR  (as  previously  noted) ,  and  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  who  provide  important 
support  as  conduits  of  information  under  the  Agreement.   The 
policy  guidance  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Management  and  Budget 
in  0MB  A-119  has  been  a  useful  complement  to  that  legislation  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  federal  agencies  to  the  importance  of 
participating  in  the  development  of  international  standards  and 
their  use  domestically. 

As  a  result  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  a  new  agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade  has 
been  concluded  which  v/ill  go  into  effect  upon  implementation  of 
the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO) .   While  the  key  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  are  not  significantly  different,  they  have  been 
updated  and  expanded  to  enhance  further  the  prevention  of 
technical  barriers  to  trade.   For  example,  while  the  existing 
Agreement  speaks  only  of  test  methods  and  certification  systems, 
the  revised  Agreement  recognizes  the  current  complexity  of 
conformity  assessment  procedures  and  will  clearly  cover  any 
procedure  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  determine  that  a  product 
complies  with  a  standard  or  technical  regulation.   Governments 
are  nov/  not  only  encouraged  to  accept  test  results  performed  by 
bodies  in  other  signatory  countries,  but  also  the  results  of 
other  procedures  such  as  guality  system  registration,  inspection. 
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laboratory  accreditation,  and  product  certification.   This  is 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  standards  and  regulations  themsalves 
are  harmonized  or  have  a  common  basis  in  international  standards. 
Even  where  regulations  differ,  if  an  exporting  country  can 
demonstrate  to  the  importing  country  that  the  differing 
requirements  meet  the  reg\ilatory  objectives  (i.e.,  are 
equivalent),  then  governments  are  encouraged  to  recognize  this 
equivalency . 

In  addition,  there  are  new  provisions  which  foresee  opportunities 
for  additional  trade  liberalization,  such  as  the  encouragement 
for  governments  to  conclude  agreements  for  the  mutual  recognition 
of  conformity  assessment  procedures  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
need  for  repetitive  and  costly  demonstrations  of  product 
conformity.   The  encouragement  to  use  relevant  international 
standards  and  guides  for  technical  regulations  and  conformity 
assessment  procedures  remains. 

The  Uruguay  Round  negotiations  were  an  enormous  undertaking  and 
resulted  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  world  Trade 
Organization  (WTO)  which  v/ill  bind  memier  governments  to  all  of 
the  multilateral  trade  rules.   That  means  that  all  Members  of  the 
V7TO  aust  adhere  to  the  revised  Agreement  on  Technical  Barriers  to 
Trade.   Thus,  we  expect  that  more  than  100  countries  will  adhere 
to  the  disciplines  of  the  TBT  Agreement  as  well  as  the  new 
Agreement  on  Sanitary  and  Phytosanitary  Measures  which  applies 
specifically  to  m.easures  related  to  animal  and  plant  life  or 
health.   Both  of  these  agreements  rely  on  the  development  and  use 
of  international  standards  as  the  primary  means  of  avoiding 
arbitrary  or  needless  trade  barriers  and  ensuring  market  access. 
Over  time,  the  disparities  between  national  standards  and 
regulations  should  be  reduced  and  the  attendant  competitive 
disadvantages.   without  a  doubt,  the  importance  and  relevance  of 
international  standardizing  bodies,  and  of  effective  U.S. 
participation  in  those  bodies,  v;ill  grow  as  a  direct  result  of 
these  commitnents.   I  should  add  that  both  the  TBT  and  S?S 
agreements  explicitly  protect  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
take  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human,  animal  or 
plant  life  or  health,  and  of  the  environment,  at  the  levels  it 
considers  appropriate,  provided  the  measures  do  not  constitute 
arbitrary  or  unjustifiable  discrimination. 

B.    North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  contains  provisions  to 
address  the  use  of  technical  requirements  as  non-tariff  barriers. 
The  NAFTA  Chapters  en  Standards  and  Sanitary  and  Phytosanitary 
Measures  are  modeled  after,  and  build  upon,  relevant  provisions 
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of  the  Uruguay  Round  and  eleinents  of  the  U.S. -Canada  Free  Trade 
Agreement.   The  key  difference  here  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
agreement:   trilateral  rather  than  multilateral  or  bilateral.   It 
expressly  coitonits  the  respective  governments  to  work  toward 
greater  compatibility  in  their  regulatory  requirements. 

At  the  regulatory  level,  specific  working  groups  have  been 
established  to  review  regulations  with  a  view  toward  minimizing 
any  arbitrary  or  unnecessary  divergences  between  the  three 
countries.   These  working  groups  will  include  technical  ex-perts 
from  the  governments,  and  nay  also  include  private  sector 
participants.   Due  to  interest  expressed  by  industry  during  the 
negotiations,  four  working  groups  are  established  in  the 
Agreement  to  undertake  specific  work  programs: 

--  Land  Transportation  Standards  Subcommittee; 

—  Telecommunications  Standards  Committee; 

—  Automotive  Standards  Council;  and, 

—  the  Subcomir.ittee  on  Textile  and  Apparel  Labeling. 

The  work  of  these  groups  and  any  others  which  might  be 
established  v/ill  be  overseen  by  a  Committee  on  Standards-Helated 
Measures.   This  trilateral  Committee  will  also  monitor 
implementation  of  the  Chapter's  provisions  generally  (e.g.,  the 
systems  for  information  exchange  and  cooperation)  and  it  will 
provide  a  venue  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  disputes. 

C,    Negotiations  with  the  European  Dnion  on  Mutual  Recognition 
agreements 

As  noted  above,  mutual  recognition  of  conformity  assessment 
procedures  is  foreseen  under  the  WTO  TBT  Agreement  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  trade.   In  order  to  improve  market  access  for  U.S. 
exports  to  the  European  Union  in  regulated  sectors,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  EU  Commission  have  entered  into  negotiations 
regarding  possible  agreements  v/hich  would  provide  for  the 
acceptance,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  test  results  and  product 
certification  systems.   The  aim  of  such  agreements  is  to  enhance 
market  access  on  a  reciprocal  basis  by  reducing  costs  associated 
with  demonstrating  product  conformity  to  regulations,  e.g., 
testing,  inspection  and  certification. 

In  a  number  of  important  sectors,  the  business  community  is 
actively  supporting  the  negotiation  of  MRA's.   These  sectors 
include  telecommunications  terminal  eguipment,  medical  devices, 
pharmaceutica,ls,  and  pressure  eguipment.   MRA's  are  viewed  by 
industry  to  be  particulajrly  valuable  where  there  are  a  wide  range 
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of  products  and  where  ■technological  development  is  rapid, 
resulting  in  new  products  entering  the  tnarketplace.   Also,  with 
tariffs  being  reduced  or  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  Uruguay 
Round,  product  approval  requirements  are  viewed  as  potential 
impediments  that  could  reduce  the  level  of  market  access  that 
will  actually  be  achieved  in  the  EU.   U.S.  testing  and 
certification  organizations  are  also  supportive  of  this 
initiative. 

The  EU  received  its  negotiating  mandate  for  MRA's  last'  December 
and  has  identified  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Australia/New  Zealand  as  priority  countries  for  concluding 
agreemejits.   The  United  States  has  held  two  rounds  of 
negotiations  with  the  EU,  and  a  third  is  planned  for  the  Fall. 
Past  discussions  have  centered  on  technical  and  regulatory 
aspects  of  MRA's  related  to  the  specific  sectors,  as  well  as 
cross-cutting  issues  such  as  enforcement,  rules  of  origin,  and 
electrical  safety. 

The  U.S.  delegations  have  included  participation  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  government  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  number  of  regulatory  officials:   FDA,  FCC,  EPA,  . 
OSHA,  FHWA,  as  well  as  private  sector  representatives  of  the 
telecommunications  and  pressure  equipment  industries,  including 
associated  testing  and  certification  organizations . 

At  the  September  9-11  Quad  Ministerial  (Trade  Ministers  of  Japan, 
the  EU,  Canada,  and  the  United  States)  held  in  I.os 

Angeles,  the  issue  of  mutual  recognition  -was  discussed  and  it  v/as 
agreed  that  this  was  an  appropriate  topic  for  further 
consideration,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  further  enhance  trade 
liberalization.   Senior  officials  from  these  countries  will  meet 
again  to  consider  further  steps  prior  to  next  year's  G-7  Summit 
in  Halifax. 

D.   GATT  Accessions 

While  more  than  100  countries  v;ho  are  currently  G.^TT  contracting 
parties  are  likely  to  ratify  and  implement  the  V7T0,  there  are 
some  key  countries  which  must  first  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  free  trade  by  negotiating  tariff  reductions  and  making 
institutional  changes  in  order  to  become  new  members  of  the  WTO. 
Twenty-one  countries  are  in  various  stages  of  negotiating  their 
accession  to  the  GATT,  including  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Chinese  Taipei  and  Russia.   Ensuring  that  potential  WTO  members 
can  effectively  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  WTO  TBT  and 
SPS  Agreements  is  a  key  component  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
strategy. 
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E.   Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (aPEC) 

The  United  States  and  seventeen^  other  countries  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  region  have  embarked  on  a  discussion  of  ways  to  increase 
economic  cooperation  and  liberalize  trade  and  investment  in  the 
region.   At  the  Ministerial  hosted  by  the  United  States  last  year 
in  Seattle,  Ministers  agreed  upon  a  trade  policy  role  for  APEC 
and  established  a  permanent  comnittee  on  trade  and  investment. 
Part  of  the  Trade  and  Investment  Work  Program  included  -he  task 
of  defining  APEC's  role  in  contributing  to  harmonized  standards 
and  conformity  assessment  arrangements.   Three  informal  meetings 
of  standards  and  trade  policy  experts  have  been  held  this  year 
with  a  view  to  providing  Ministers  with  some  concrete 
recommendations.   In  addition  to  establishing  a  framework  for 
APEC  cooperation  on  Standards  (which  is  largely  reflective  of  the 
multilateral  TBT  and  SPS  Agreements) ,  it  is  expected  that  in  the 
near  term,  analytical  work  on  the  relationship  between  national 
regulations  and  international  standards  will  be  undertaken,  and 
the  concept  of  mutual  recognition  discussed  and  defined,  with  a 
view  toward  advancing  such  agreements  in  the  regulatory  sector 
among  interested  parties  in  the  region. 

Future  Challenges 

As  you  CcLn  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  standards,  technical  regulations 
and  conformity  assessment  procedures  are  an  ijnportant  component 
of  our  trade  policy  and  market  access  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments.   USTR  is  frequently  called  upon  to  explain  and 
defend  the  legitimacy  of  specific  regulations  maintained  by  U.S. 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  complexity  of  our  decentralized 
voluntary  standardization  system,  given  our  heavy  reliance  on  it 
in  ensuring  the  safety  and  quality  of  our  products.   We  are 
confident,  given  our  domestic  legal  context,  that  our  regulators 
and  the  voluntary  standardization  community  do  not  engage  in  the 
creation  of  technical  barriers  to  trade  as  defined  by  our  trade 
agreements.   And,  we  are  best  able  to  respo.nd  to  requests  for 
information  and  potential  challenges  when  we  secure  the 
cooperation  and  expertise  of  individual  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  private  sector  standards  community. 

USTR's  perspective  is  by  and  large  oriented  toward  securing  the 

^  Australia,  Brunei  Darussalam,  Canada,  Chile,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Papua  New  Guinea,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Chinese  Taipei  (Taiwan) , 
Thailand,  in  addition  to  the  United  States. 
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basis  for  fair  competition  for  U.S.  products  in  foreign  markets, 
and  the  focus  of  our. trade  agreements  is  more  on  the  prevention 
of  technical  trade  barriers  in  the  fona  of  government-mandated 
requirements,  and  less  on  the  strategic  use  of  voluntajry 
standardization.   As  I  have  noted,  the  importance  of 
international  standards  is  recognized  in  a  number  of  trade 
agreements  and  their  use,  and  our  participation  in  their 
development,  is  but  one  of  our  responsibilities  under  the  trade 
agreements;  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  197  9,  the 
encouragement  for  federal  agencies  to  consider  the  use  of 
'international  standards  became  a  domestic  legal  obligation. 

Given  the  increasing  competitive  challenges  facing  our  firms 
today,  more  than  ever  it  is  important  for  the  Federal  government 
and  private  sector  to  work  together  to  ensure  that  international 
standards  reflect  U.S.  marketplace  and  regulatory  needs.   Within 
the  government,  we  rely  heavily  on  the  ongoing  contacts  we  have 
established  in  the  TPSC  process;  in  relations  with  the  private 
sector,  we  rely  on  the  advice  provided  by  the  IFAC  on  Standards 
and  often  call  upon  individual  members  to  participate  with  us  in 
our  discussions  with  foreign  governments.   We  also  look  to 
individual  trade  associations,  standards  developers, 
certification  bodies,  and  individual  companies  to  make  us  aware 
of  potential  technical  barriers  to  trade  in  foreign  markets  and 
to  assist  us  in  their  resolution.   We  work  cooperatively  with  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI) ,  as  the  member  body 
of  the  International  Organization  for  standardization  and  the 
International  Electrorechnicai  Comraission,  and  look  to  them  to  be 
a  focal  point  and  representative  for  United  States  interests  — 
both  private  sector  as  well  as  government  --  in  those 
international  organizations. 

Finally,  we  heartily  support  the  role  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  in  coordinating  domestic 
impleiTLentation  of  01-lB  A-119.   Effective  implementation  of  the 
requirements  in  that  circular  and  greater  awareness  among  Federal 
agencies  of  the  importance  and  relevance  of  international 
standards  is  an  important  complement  to  oux  efforts  to  ensure 
effective  market  access  for  U.S.  products  abroad. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Attachment  I 

Coordination  of  Trade  Policy 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  ths  President  established 
an  interagency  trade  policy  mechanism  to  assist  witii  the 
implementation  of  these  responsibilities.   This  organization,  as 
it  has  evolved,  consists  of  three  tiers  of  comiaittees  that 
constitute  the  principle  mechanism  for  developing  and 
coordinating  U.S.  Government  positions  on  international  trade. 

The  Trade  Policy  Review  Group  (TPRG)  and  the  Trade  Policy  Staff 
Committee  (TPSC) ,  administered  and  chaired  by  USTR,  are  the 
subcabinet  interagency  trade  policy  coordination  groups  that  are 
central  to  this  process.   The  TPSC  is  the  first  line  operating 
group,  with  representation  at  the  senior  civil  servant  level. 
Supporting  the  TPSC  are  more  than  60  subcommittees  responsible 
for  specialized  areas. 

Through  the  interagency  process,  USTR  assigns  responsibilities 
for  econoraic  analysis  to  jaeinbers  of  the  appropriate  TPSC 
subcoTsunittee.   Conclusions  and  recoiTjnendations  of  this  group  are 
then  presented  to  the  full  TPSC  and  serve  as  the  basis  for 
reaching  interagency  consensus.   If  agreement  is  not  reached  in 
the  TPSC,  or  if  particularly  significant  policy  questions  are 
being  considered^  issues  are  taken  up  by  the  TPRG  (Deputy 
USTR/Under  Secretary  level) . 

Member  agencies  of  the  TPRG  and  the  TPSC  consist  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  State,  Treasury,  Labor, 
Justice,  Defense,  Interior,  Transportation,  and  Energy,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  and  the  International  Development  Cooperation  Agency; 
the  National  Economic  Council  and  the  National  Security  Council 
have  a  joint  representative.   The  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  is  a  non-voting  member  of  the  TPSC  and  an  observer  at 
TPRG  meetings.   Representatives  of  other  agencies  also  may  be 
invited  to  attend  meetings  depending  on  the  specific  issues 
discussed. 

The  final  tier  of  the  interagency  trade  policy  mechanism  is  the 
National  Economic  Council  (NEC) .   Chaired  by  the  President,  the 
NEC  is  composed  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Transportation,  and 
Energy,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Chair  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  USTR,  the  National 
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Security  Advisor  and  the  Assistants  to  the  President  for  Economic 
Policy,  Domestic  Policy  and  Science  and  Technology  Policy.   All 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  whether  or  not  represented  on 
the  Council,  coordinate  economic  policy  thxough  the  Council.   The 
NEC  Deputies  Committee  considers  decision  memoranda  from  the 
TPRG,  as  well  as  particularly  important  or  controversial  trade- 
related  issues. 

During  the  interagency  reviev;  stage,  advice  is  also  sought  from 
the  private  sector  and  state  government  advisory  cortunittees  and 
from  Congress.  While  virtually  all  issues  are  developed  and 
formulated  through  the  interagency  process,  USTR  advice  in  sone 
cases,  may  differ  from  that  of  the  interagency  committees.  We 
believe  this  process  has  served  the  Federal  government  well  and 
allowed  USTR  to  carry  a  position  to  the  negotiating  table  that  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  national  interest. 

As  policy  decisions  are  made,  USTR  assumes  responsibility  for 
directing  the  implementation  of  that  decision.   V-?here  desirable 
or  appropriate,  USTR  may  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
implenientation  to  other  agencies. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hausker. 

Mr.  Hausker.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  address  this  very 
important  subject.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  EPA's 
participation  in  national  and  international  standards  setting  and 
how  we  believe  such  standards  will  benefit  both  environmental  and 
trade  objectives. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  EPA  participates  in  a  variety  of  vol- 
untary standards-setting  activities,  particularly  those  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality.  However,  I  will  not  focus  on  the  process  of  set- 
ting national  and  international  standards;  that  has  been  addressed 
by  some  of  my  colleagues.  What  I  will  do  is  concentrate  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  trade  and  the  environment  and  how  standard  set- 
ting offers  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry  and  promote  environmental  protection. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
realization  that  environmental  protection  and  trade  liberalization 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  goals;  in  fact,  they  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  order  to  create  jobs  and  economic  growth  and  protect  our 
land,  air,  and  water.  EPA  is  working  diligently  to  better  integrate 
environmental  policy  and  trade  policy.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  things. 

We  have  an  environment  and  trade  task  force  at  EPA  that  draws 
members  from  all  offices  to  coordinate  our  policy  internally.  Last 
year  we  became  members  of  two  key  interagency  groups  relating 
to  trade  matters,  the  Trade  Policy  Review  Group  and  the  Trade 
Policy  Steering  Committee.  And,  finally,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  EPA  and  other  environmental  agencies  such  as  Interior  and 
NCAA  are  full  partners  in  the  U.S.  Government's  participation  in 
the  newly  formed  Committee  on  Trade  and  Environment  as  part  of 
the  World  Trade  Organization,  and  I  think  we  are  rather  unique 
in  that  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  coming  with  both  trade  and 
environmental  agencies  in  an  equal  partnership  compared  to  how 
some  other  countries  are  dealing  with  their  participation  in  the 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Environment.  Overall,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent working  relationship  with  USTR  and  have  been  very  active  in 
developing  positions  on  both  NAFTA  and  GATT. 

Achieving  a  better  integration  of  environment  and  trade  policy  is 
one  of  several  reasons  why  EPA  is  going  beyond  its  traditional  reg- 
ulatory role  to  develop  more  effective  partnerships  with  U.S.  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Over  the  past  few  years  EPA  has  discovered 
that  it  can  achieve  its  environmental  objectives  in  many  cases  by 
working  collaboratively  with  industry  and  other  stakeholders.  Re- 
cent success  stories  include  the  Green  Lights  Program  promoting 
energy-efficient  lighting;  the  3350  Program,  a  cooperative  effort 
with  industry  to  reduce  releases  of  toxic  chemicals,  and  both  of 
these  programs  are  very  successful  and  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
voluntary  partnerships  that  we  believe  can  achieve  many  of  our 
goals. 

Another  key  example  of  this  is  EPA's  new  Common  Sense  Initia- 
tive. In  this  program.  Administrator  Browner  has  launched  a  whole 
new  approach  to  environmental  protection  that  replaces  the  pollut- 
ant-by-pollutant approach  of  the  past  with  an  industry  sector-based 
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approach.  Government  officials  at  all  levels,  environmentalists,  and 
industry  leaders  are  going  to  come  together  to  create  and  develop 
strategies  that  will  achieve  cleaner,  cheaper,  and  smarter  environ- 
mental protection. 

The  success  we  have  had  collaboratively  with  industry  suggests 
that  the  voluntary  standards  area  offers  some  opportunities  to  both 
improve  environmental  quality  and  our  competitiveness.  Our  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  are  making  efforts  to  achieve  our  goals  with 
these  new  and  nontraditional  policy  tools  while  acknowledging  that 
EPA  is  still  principally  engaged  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  regulations. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  our  standards-related  work  beginning 
at  the  national  level.  More  than  250  agency  experts  participate  in 
developing  product  and  testing  standards  through  organizations 
such  as  the  ASTM,  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials;  the 
American  Society  of  Quahty  Control;  and  the  NSF,  the  National 
Sanitation  Foundation. 

For  example,  in  our  Office  of  SoKd  Waste,  EPA  personnel  work 
with  ASTM  to  develop  standard  practices  applicable  under  the  Re- 
source Consei-vation  and  Recovery  Act.  In  our  Office  of  Research 
and  Development,  voluntary  standards  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
standard  analytical  and  sampling  methodologies  as  well  as  labora- 
tory certification.  More  than  just  a  cost  savings  vehicle,  the  vol- 
untary standards  process  can  mean  an  alternative  to  a  burdensome 
regulatory  process. 

In  the  case  of  additives  for  water  quality,  the  agency  successfully 
turned  to  the  NSF  to  produce  national  consensus  standards.  These 
were  codified  as  ANSI  standards  450  and  451.  The  agency  values 
the  national  consensus  process  as  set  forth  by  ANSI  and  as  used 
by  NSF  and  others  because  the  process  is  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  regulatory  process — that  is,  stakeholder  participation, 
openness,  and  balancing  of  interests. 

In  another  example,  through  our  Environmental  Technology  Ini- 
tiative, EPA  is  providing  grant  funding  to  ANSI  to  help  reach  small 
and  medium  sized  businesses  in  the  U.S.  and  let  them  know  about 
the  voluntary  standards  system  in  general  and  specifically  about 
the  newly  formed  International  Committee  on  Environmental  Man- 
agement Systems  which  I  will  speak  more  about  in  just  a  minute. 
U.S.  competitiveness  is  enhanced  by  better  understanding  by  busi- 
ness of  what  is  happening  in  the  global  market,  and  we  think  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  play  there. 

Turning  now  to  the  international  arena,  EPA  works,  for  example, 
with  the  OECD  to  develop  international  harmonized  guidelines  for 
chemical  testing.  By  seeking  means  to  harmonize  these  testing  re- 
quirements, EPA  can  work  jointly  with  other  countries  to  develop 
a  standardized  data  set  containing  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects information  on  chemicals  of  concern  and  to  share  the  cost  of 
testing. 

EPA  is  also  very  active  in  the  International  Organization  for 
Standardization,  or  ISO.  Agency  personnel  are  key  members  of  sev- 
eral technical  committees,  including  those  for  statistically-based 
measurement  systems,  air  quality  systems,  and  environment  man- 
agement systems,  and  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  expand  on  just 
a  bit. 
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ISO's  Technical  Committee  on  Environmental  Management  Sys- 
tems, or  TC-207,  is  an  ambitious  international  project  driven  partly 
by  environmental  concerns  and  mostly  by  economic  and  trade  is- 
sues. Still,  the  committee  is  developing  guidelines  and  standards  in 
areas  of  particular  interest  to  the  agency  including  environmental 
auditing  and  eco-labeling.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  help  put  environ- 
mental standards  and  principles  into  international  use.  Such 
standards  can  establish  the  precedence  for  harmonized  inter- 
national environmental  consideration  in  products  and  processes 
where  there  have  not  been  any  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  eco-label- 
ing, there  is  a  wide  variety  of  programs  with  different  criteria  and 
methodologies. 

In  1993  EPA  created  a  standards  network  within  the  agency  to 
assure  development  and  coordination  of  agency  positions  as  part  of 
the  TC-207  process.  This  network  administers  the  agency's  official 
participation  in  TC-207  and  coordinates  with  offices  throughout 
EPA. 

I  do  want  to  caution  against  overselling  the  ability  of  inter- 
national standards  to  substitute  for  other  tools  the  EPA  uses  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality.  There  will  always  be  a  need  for  our 
traditional  policy  menu  of  education,  technical  assistance,  regula- 
tions, and  enforcement.  We  at  EPA  need  to  consider  which  tools  at 
our  disposal  can  most  effectively  achieve  our  goals,  and  it  may  be 
that  voluntary  international  standards  are  not  always  the  answer 
but  they  often  can  be  very  helpful.  We  believe  that  in  general  the 
standards  arena  offers  an  opportunity  to  promote  pollution  preven- 
tion and  the  consideration  of  environmental  impacts  in  an  indus- 
trial operation. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  today  by  touching  on  the 
issue  of  coordination  of  U.S.  positions  in  international  standards 
fora,  something  that  other  folks  have  commented  on  too.  Given  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  issues  dealt  with  in  these  fora,  it  is  im- 
portant that  various  Government  agencies  maintain  their  relation- 
ships with  ISO,  OECD,  and  other  organizations.  Nevertheless,  the 
converging  interests  among  Government  agencies  aind  industry  in 
international  areas  such  as  eco-labeling  and  mutual  recognition 
guidelines  call  for  very  effective  coordination  throughout  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  advocated  also. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hausker  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Thank  you  for  inviting  ms  to  address  the  Subcommittee  on  this 
important  subject.   As  vice-chair  of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Environment  and  Trade  Task  Force,  I  welcom.e 
the  opportmnity  to  talk  about  BPA.'s  participation  in  national  and 
international  standards  setting  and  how  we  believe  3uch  standards 
will  benefit  environmental  and  trade  objectives. 

Introduct  ion 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  EPA  participates  in  a  variety  of 
voluntary  standard  setting  activities,  particularly  those  related 
to  environmental  quality.   However,  T  will  not  focus  on  the 
process  of  setting  national  and  international  standards.   In  my  • 
statement,  I'll  concentrate  on  the  relationship  between  trade  and 
the  environment,  and  how  standard  setting  offers  the  opportunity 
to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  and  promote 
sustainable  economies.   I  will  leave  discussion  of  the  more 
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technical  issues  of  standard  setting  policy  to  the  other  experts 
at  the  table. 

Environment  and  Trade 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  realization  that  environmental  protection  and  trade 
liberalization  are  not  mutually  exclusive  goals.   In  fact,  thsy 
must  go  hand  in  hand  in  order  to  create  jobs  and . economic  growth, 
and  protect  our  land,  air,  and  v/ater. 

EPA  is  working  hard  to  ensure  U.S.  authorities  protecting 
health  and  environmental  standards  remain  intact,  v/hile 
encouraging  trade  through  international  cooperation  and  upward 
harmonization  of  all  standards. 

Corrgnon  Sense  and  Good  Business 

Innovation  and  experimentation  bring  me  to  the  second  point. 
AS  trade  and  competitiveness  are  bound  to  environmental  as  well 
as  economic  growth,  the  Agency  is  going  beyond  its  traditional 
regulatory  role  to  dervelop  more  effective  partnerships  with  U.S. 
business  and  industry. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  EPA  has  discovered  that  it  can 
achieve  its  environmental  objectives  in  many  cases  by  working 
collaboratively  with  industry  and  other  stakeholders.   Recent 
success  stories  include  the  Green  Lights  Program  that  promotes 
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energy  efficient  lighting,  and  EPA' s  33/50  Program,  a  cooperative 

efforn  with  industry  to  reduce  releases  of  toxic  chemicals  by  50% 

by  199  5  --  a  goal  we're  well  on  the  way  to  achieving. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  BPA's  new  Coramon  Sense 
Initiative.   With  this  initiative,  Administrator  Brovmer  has 
launched  a  whole  new  approach  to  environmental  protection  that 
replaces  the  pollutant-by-pollutant  approach  of  the  past  with  an 
industry -by -industry  approach.   Government  officials  at  all 
levels,  environmentalists,  and  industry  leaders  will  come 
together  to  create  strategies  that  will  v/ork  cleaner,  cheaper  and 
smarter  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  natural  resources  we  all  share. 

The  Common  Sense  Initiative  will  give  industry'  the 
incentives  and  flexibility  to  develop  innovative  technologies 
that  meat  and  exceed  environmental  standards  while  cutting  coats. 

The  success  we've  had  working  collaboratively  with  industry 
suggests  that  the  voluntary  standards  area  offers  some 
opportunities  to  both  improve  environmental  quality  and 
international  industrial  competitiveness. 

Standards  &  standardization;   Tools  of  the  Trade 

SPA  is  principally  engaged  in  the  development, 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  regulatory  standards. 
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Regulation  alone  will  not  get  the  U.S.  or  the  world  wHere  we  need 
to  go  in  tenrus  of  human  health  and  the  environment.   Two-way 
coiamunication  is  the  obvious  key:   stakeholder  involvement  in  the 
regulatory  process  and  government  participation  in  fora  such  as 
the  voluntary  standards  system. 

National 

Let  me  begin  with  our  efforts  at  the  national  level.   More 
than  250  Agency  e^qjerts  participate  in  developing  product  and 
testing  standards  through  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM) ,  the  American  Society  of 
Quality  Control  (ASQC) ,  and  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation 
(NSF) .   Por  example,  in  our  Office  of  Solid  Waste,  EPA  personnel 
work  with  ASTM  to  develop  standard  practices  applicable  under  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.   In  our  office  of 
Research  and  Development,  voluntary  standards  are  used  as  the 
basis  for  standard  analytical  and  sampling  methodologies  as  well 
as  laboratory  certification. 

More  than  just  a  cost  savings  vehicle,  the  voluntary 
standards  process  can  mean  an  alternative  to  a  burdensome 
regulatory  process.   In  the  case  of  additives  for  water  quality, 
the  Agency  successfully  turned  to  the  NSF  to  produce  National 
consensus  standards  (Air.erican  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI) 
Standards  450  &  451) .   The  Agency  values  the  National  consensus 
process  as  set  forth  by  ANSI  and  as  used  by  NSF  and  others 
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because  the  process  is  based  on  principles  similar  to  the 
regxilatory  process,  that  is:   stakeholder  participation, 
openness,  and  balance. 

Through  the  Environmencal  Technology  Initiative,  BPA  is 
providing  grant  funding  to  ANSI  to  help  reach  small  and  medivun 
size  businesses  in  the  U.S.  and  let  them  know  about  the  voluntary 
standards  system  in  general  and,  specifically,  about  the  newly 
formed  international  committee  on  environmental  management 
systems.   U.S.  competitiveness  is  enhanced  by  better 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  in  the  global  market.' 

International 

Turning  now  to  the  international  arena,  BPA  works,  for 
example,  with  the  Organization  for  Economic  Development  (OECD)  to 
develop  international  harmonized  g-aidelines  for  chemical  testing. 
By  seeking  means  to  harmonize  testing  requirements,  EPA  can  work 
jointly  with  other  countries  to  develop  a  standardized  data  set 
containing  health  and  environmental  effects  information  on 
chemicals  of  concern,  and  share  the  cost  of  testing. 

BPA  is  also  very  active  in  the  International  Organization 
for  Standardization,  or  ISO.   A.gency  personnel  are  key  members  of 
several  technical  committees,  including  those  for  Statistical 
Based  Measurement  Systems  (TC-69),  Air  Quality  (TC-146) ,  Quality 
Systems  (TC-176)  ,  and  Hnvironmental  Management  Systems  (TC-207)  . 
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Lee  me  expand  a  bit  on  this  last  one.   ISO's  Technical 
Comtnittee  on  Environmental  Management  Systems,  or  TC-207,  is  an 
ambitious  international  project  driven  partly  by  environmental 
concerns  and  mostly  by  economic  and  trade  issues.   Still,  the 
Committee  is  developing  guidelines  and  standards  in  areas  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Agency  including  Environmental 
Auditing  and  Eco-laJbeling.   It  is  an  opportunity  to  help  put 
environmental  standards  and  principles  into  international  use. 
Such  standards  can  establish  the  precedents  for  harmonized, 
international  environmental  considerations  in  products  and 
processes  where  there  have  not  been  any  or  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  eco-labeling,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  programs  with 
different  criteria  and  methodologies. 

In  19&3  the  Administrator  supported  the  initiation  of  an 
informal  Standards  Network  within  the  Agency  to  assure 
development  and  coordination  of  Agency  positions  to  be  part  of 
the  TC-207  process.   The  Network  administers  the  Agency's 
official  participation  in  TC-207  and  coordinates  with  Offices 
throughout  EPA.   There  is  no  guarantee  that  EPA's  voice  will  sway 
the  U.S.  input  on  any  particular  issue  within  the  TC-207,  but  the 
Network  helps  assure  the  strongest  possible  Agency-wide  backing. 

I  would  caution  against  overselling  the  ability  of 
international  standards  to  substitute  for  other  tools  the  EPA 
uses  to  improve,  environmental  quality.   There  will  always  be  a 
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need  for  our  more  traditional  policy  menu  of  education,  technical 
assistance,  regulations  and  enforcement.   We  at  SPA  need  to 
consider  which  tool(s)  at  our  disposal  can  most  effectively 
achieve  our  goals,  and  it  may  be  that  voluntary  international 
standards  are  not  always  the  answer.   We  believe  that  in  general, 
the  standards  arena  offers  an  important  opportunity  to  promote 
pollution  prevention  and  the  consideration  of  environmental 
impacts  in  industrial  operations,  and  to  the  extent  resources 
allow,  we  will  continue  to  participate  in  them. 

Concluding  Remarfcs 

I'd  liJce  to  conclude  my  remarks  today  by  touching  on  the 
issue  of  coordination  of  U.S.  positions  in  international 
standards  fora.   As  trade  and  environmental,  economic  and  health 
issues  are  slowly  converging,  it  is  imperative  that  the  distinct 
character  of  each  U.S.  Government  agency  retains  its  strength  in 
relationship  with  ISO,  OECD,  and  other  organizations.   It's  hard 
to  imagine  consolidating  such  activity  in  a  single  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  converging  interests  among  Government  Agencies 
and  U.S.  industry  in  international  areas  such  as  eco- labeling  and 
mutual  recognition  guidelines  call  for  effective  coordination 
throughout  the  government . 

Thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters.   I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazza. 

Mr.  Mazza.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  ANSI  Federation,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  the  United  States  voluntary  standards  sys- 
tem throughout  thie  years.  We  appreciate  how  much  effort  you  have 
put  into  becoming  familiar  with  the  very  complex  world  of  stand- 
ards. That  you  have  done  so  and  have  brought  standards  issues  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  particularly  your  sponsoring  of  the 
NRC  study  is  commendable,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

I  am  here  not  on  behalf  of  the  small  staff  that  serves  the  commu- 
nity but  on  behalf  of  the  community  itself.  I  am  talking  about  hun- 
dreds— actually,  thousands  of  companies  and  individuals  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  process,  hundreds  of  organizations,  professional  soci- 
eties, trade  associations,  that  facilitate  that  process,  and  many 
other  institutions  from  labor  and  academia,  and,  last  but  certainly 
not  least.  Government  agencies  themselves  that  participate. 

ANSI  is  not  only  this  community  but  it  is  also  the  recognized 
U.S.  representative  to  the  two  major  nontreaty  international  stand- 
ards issuing  organizations,  the  International  Organization  for 
Standardization  and,  through  our  committee,  the  U.S.  national 
committee,  the  International  Electro-technical  Commission. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  the  community  has  had  to  face 
much  change.  We  have  made  much  progress  in  the  past  year  in 
doing  what  Dr.  Prabhakar  of  NIST  described  as  leaving  our  old 
baggage  at  the  station,  neither  denying  its  existence  nor  letting  it 
impede  our  progress.  We  have  shown  willingness  to  change  on  the 
part  of  everyone  within  the  standards  community,  SDO's,  Govern- 
ment agencies,  companies,  and  this  subcommittee  and  its  staff  in 
particular  have  been  very  instrumental  in  that  change.  This  new 
spirit  of  working  together  has  led  us  to  projects  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Standards  Systems  Network,  the  Information  Infrastructure 
Standards  Panel,  which  were  already  referred  to  earlier  today,  good 
work  done  together  with  the  EPA  related  to  international  environ- 
mental management  systems,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Although  our  federated  system  sometimes  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  particularly  for  those  abroad,  it  reflects  the  pluralistic 
nature  of  our  society  and  has  proven  to  be  extremely  effective,  par- 
ticularly when  one  recognizes  that  many  U.S.  voluntary  national 
standards  are  de  facto  world  standards.  In  this  way  the  ANSI  Fed- 
eration has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  a  competitive  global  mar- 
ketplace, providing  a  leading  role  in  the  major  international  stand- 
ards arena,  and  again  my  written  testimony  describes  some  of  this 
in  more  detail. 

Very  important  to  us  is  Federal  Government  participation  in  and 
support  for  the  ANSI  Federation.  It  is  technical.  We  have  Federal 
experts  that  participate  in  thousands  of  technical  committees  in 
hundreds  of  standards  developing  organizations  within  the  ANSI 
Federation.  It  is  international.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  State  Department.  On  ANSI's  board  of  dh-ectors  we  have 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Energy  Department,  the  EPA,  the 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  director  of  NIST  has 
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the  only  permanent  seat  on  the  ANSI  board.  The  Government  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  poUcy  making. 

Business  wants  Federal  participation  in  private  sector  standard- 
ization activity  both  domestically  and  internationally.  They  want 
full  participation  in  the  standards  development  process  on  tech- 
nical committees.  Both  the  private  sector  and  the  Government  ben- 
efit from  sharing  their  technical  expertise  with  each  other.  This  re- 
sults in  procurement  agencies  such  as  the  Defense  Department  and 
General  Services  Administration  lowering  their  costs  and  helping 
U.S.  industry.  It  results  in  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  FDA 
and  the  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission  being  able  to  adopt 
or  cite  our  standards  rather  than  developing  new  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

What  ANSI  needs  from  Government  as  we  move  forward  is  con- 
tinued active  participation  and,  in  particular,  congressional  support 
for  0MB  Circular  A- 119.  We  need  support  for  increased  programs 
aimed  at  education  and  training.  Our  effectiveness  in  international 
standards  is  a  function  of  our  participation.  Where  we  participate, 
we  generally  do  so  very  successfully.  Where  we  do  not  participate, 
we  quite  simply  suffer  the  consequences.  The  technical  expertise 
exists  in  industry  and  in  Government,  but  we  must  bring  that  ex- 
pertise to  these  committees. 

We  need  more  visible  Government  support  for  our  international 
efforts  to  secure  foreign  government  recognition  of  our  U.S.  private 
sector  conformity  assessment  activities.  And,  lastly,  we  need  a  for- 
mal Government  recognition  of  ANSI's  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize  by  mentioning  that 
standards  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  it  is  a  public  service  issue  that 
benefits  all  of  us,  and  with  that  last  remark  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mazza  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman  It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  very  important 
Congressional  hearing  on  international  standards  and  their  impact  on  the  United  States' 
global  competitiveness 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  ANSI  federation,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  the  United  States  voluntary  standards  system  throughout  the  years  As  a  relative 
newcomer  to  this  community,  I  can  appreciate  how  much  effon  you  put  into  becoming 
familiar  with  the  very  complex  world  of  standards  That  you  have  done  so,  and  have 
brought  standards  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  is  commendable  We  in  the 
standards  community  appreciate  it.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  retirement 

The  voluntary  standardization  system  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  in  the  world  For  more  than  75  years,  this  system  has  been  administered  and 
coordinated  by  the  private  sector  through  ANSI,  with  the  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  ANSI  does  not  write  standards;  it  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  standards 
development  by  its  diverse  membership  The  Institute  is  a  unique  partnership  of 
approximately  1,300  companies,  250  professional,  technical,  trade,  labor,  academic  and 
consumer  organizations  and  some  30  government  agencies  These  members  of  the  ANSI 
federation  actually  develop  standards  or  otherwise  participate  in  their  development, 
contributing  their  time  and  expertise  in  order  to  make  the  system  work  ANSI  also  is  the 
United    States    representative   to    the    two    major,    non-treaty    international    standards 
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organizations    The  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO)  and,  through  the 
Uruted  States  National  Committee,  the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (EC) 

The  new  global  competitive  environment  and  the  role  of  international  standards 
permeate  the  US  economy  This  hearing  covers  several  critical  issues  which  are 
important  to  every  aspect  of  American  life  For  purposes  of  simplification,  I  will  focus  my 
comments  on  the  standards  setting  process,  international  competitiveness,  conformity 
assessment,  the  information  infi-astructure,  and  environmental  and  healthcare  related 
standards  because  they  provide  a  good  platform  fi-om  which  to  address  the  issues  within  a 
short  time  frame 

THE  STANDARDS  SETTING  PROCESS 

The  voluntary  standards  process  has  proven  its  effectiveness  across  a  diverse  set  of 
industries  These  industries  include  telecommunications,  safety  and  health,  information 
technology,  petroleum,  banking  and  household  appliances  Attention  to  the  marketplace  is 
a  key  component  of  the  process  These  efforts  continue  today  and  are  being  applied  to 
new  critical  areas  such  as  the  environment  and  healthcare 

How  standards  are  developed  and  established  is  a  more  important  question  than 
which  standards  may  result  The  process  for  developing  standards  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  consumers,  manufacturers  and  regulators  alike  for  the  outcome  to  be 
optimal  and  meet  the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole 

Experience  has  proven  that,  in  the  United  States,  standards  developed  through  an 
open,  nondiscriminatory,  voluntary,  private-sector  led,  consensus  process  are  the 
standards  which  have  the  widest  acceptance  and  greatest  utility  This  is  because  they  were 
generated  TO  MEET  USER  NEEDS 

Without  question,  the  active  participation  and  support  of  government  has  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  this  success  We  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  Defense 
Secretary  William  J  Perry  recently  announced  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  use 
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private  sector  standards  in  lieu  of  military  specifications  unless  no  practical  alternative 
exists  to  meet  the  user's  needs  Secretary  Perry  has  stated  that  "this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  the  Defense  Department  can  take  to  meet  the  nation's  military, 
economic,  and  policy  objectives  "  By  increasing  its  participation  in  and  reliance  on  the 
voluntary  standards  community,  government  can  reduce  both  the  need  for  federal 
regulation  and  its  related  costs 

Federal  Communications  Commission  Chairman  Reed  Hundt  recently  commented 
that  he  did  not  believe  "that  the  public  wants  government  to  pick  its  favorite  network  for 
development  The  public  does  not  want  government  to  choose  among  different  proposals 
for  technological  innovation  of  the  networks  I  agree  with  the  public  Instead, 
competition  should  determine  who  wins  Our  role  is  to  referee  the  game  As  a  referee,  I 
prefer  -  just  as  they  do  in  the  NBA  playoffs  --  to  let  the  players  play  "  The  ANSI 
federation  agrees 

We  believe  the  decisions  of  these  and  other  federal  regulatory  agencies  reinforce 
the  concept  of  a  voluntary  standards  process  which  protects  health  and  safety,  promotes 
economic  growth  and  strengthens  the  United  States'  position  in  global  markets 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETinVENESS 

In  today's  global  economy,  internationally  recognized  standards  are  increasingly 
imponant  Global  standards  offer  greater  compatibility  and  economic  benefits  by  reducing 
barriers  to  trade,  lowering  product  development  costs  and  improving  the  United  States' 
global  competitiveness  Standards  and  certification  issues  determine  market  access  and 
technology-based  competitive  advantage  The  ANSI  federation  has  responded  to  the 
challenges  of  a  competitive  global  marketplace  by  taking  a  leading  role  in  the  major 
international  standards  arenas. 

Nonetheless,  the  role  of  standards  in  a  global  business  environment  is  often 
overlooked  or  misunderstood    I  believe  the  real  contribution  of  standards  within  a  global 
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economy  was  best  described  in  a  recent  speech  by  I  MacAllister  Booth,  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Polaroid  He  said,  "Standards  are  what  make  it  possible  for 
someone  from  Canada  to  buy  a  camera  in  the  United  States,  load  it  with  film  made  in 
Japan,  take  a  photograph  in  Brazil,  and  have  the  film  developed  in  France  Without 
standards,  none  of  this  would  be  possible."  Standards,  and  testing  and  certification  —  so 
called  conformity  assessment  issues  —  are  replacing  tariffs  as  the  new  trade  issues  of  the 
1990's 

International  standards  still  need  more  recognition  by  United  States  corporate  and 
political  leaders  We  see  progress  in  moving  the  standards  issues  from  the  backroom  to 
the  board  room  However,  while  many  of  our  corporate  leaders  understand  that  the 
marketplace  has  expanded  beyond  US  borders,  many  still  do  not  recognize  the  crucial 
effect  international  standards  has  on  our  competitive  posture  Increased  programs  aimed 
at  education  and  sponsored  by  the  federal  government  are  vital  tools  that  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  greater  private  and  public  sector  participation  in  international 
standards  efforts  and  an  optimal  allocation  of  resources 

CONFORMITY  ASSESSMENT 

International  standards  that  reflect  US  technology  and  that  US.  producers  can 
meet  are  key  to  maintaining  our  competitiveness  in  the  post  "Uruguay  Round" 
international  trade  environment  But  the  methods  of  testing  and  certification  through 
which  products  are  shown  to  meet  specific  standards  —  known  as  "conformity  assessment" 
—  are  becoming  as  important  as  the  standards  themselves  Our  goal  here  is  to  achieve 
worldwide  acceptance  of  suppliers'  declarations  of  conformity,  product  certifications, 
quality  system  registrations  and  laboratory  test  results  conducted  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  reinforce  the  existing  ANSI  federation 
cooperation  with  NIST  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative. 
Achieving  this  goal  requires  government  action  in  some  markets  and  private  sector  action 
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in  others  For  example,  the  Standards  Council  of  Canada  participates  in  the  Government 
of  Canada's  conformity  assessment  negotiations  with  the  European  Commission  and  the 
NAFTA  Committee  on  Standards  Related  Measures  In  the  European  community, 
governments  rely  upon  private  sector  accreditations  to  determine  the  competence  of 
certification  organizations  ANSI  would  welcome  more  visible  goverrunent  support  for 
our  international  efforts  to  secure  recognition  for  US  assessments  of  conformity 

INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  information  infrastructure  encompasses  a  vast  array  of  services  and 
communications  modalities  It  is  not  a  new  invention,  however  Most  of  the  interfaces 
that  enable  information  infrastructure  interoperability  have  been  developed  by  the 
voluntary  standards  community  through  the  cooperation  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  industries 
and  interests  Requirements  for  new  standards  and  interfaces  are  being  addressed  by  the 
Institute's  newly  formed  Information  Infrastructure  Standards  Panel  (IISP)  which  will  have 
its  second  meeting  in  Washington,  DC  on  September  27-28,  1994  This  Panel's  mission 
is  to  promote,  accelerate  and  coordinate  the  timely  development  of  required  national  and 
global  information  infrastructure  standards 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  Panel,  the  ANSI  federation  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST)  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  begin 
the  development  of  an  electronic  information  infrastructure,  the  National  Standards 
System  Network  (NSSN)  This  Standards  Network  will  link  the  databases  of  the 
hundreds  of  organizations  involved  in  the  development,  production,  distribution  and  use  of 
technical  standards  in  the  United  States  It  will  reduce  standards  development  time, 
minimize  duplication  of  effort  and  decrease  production  costs  Representatives  of  the 
international  standards  community  are  active  participants  in  Standards  Network  with  the 
objective  of  global  compatibility 
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ENVIRONMENT  AND  HEALTHCARE 

Protection  of  the  environmental  and  natural  resources  is  another  significant  subject 
that  currently  is  being  addressed  through  voluntary  standardization  efforts  The  ANSI 
federation  has  been  working  for  almost  two  years  with  strong  cooperation  and  active 
participation  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
NIST  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  provides  leadership  direction  in  the  International 
Standardization  Organization's  international  effort  to  develop  a  useful  body  of 
environmental  management  standards  The  intent  of  the  International  Standardization 
Organization's  Technical  Committee  207  is  to  create  basic,  uniform  standards  that  can 
assist  companies  and  organizations  in  effectively  and  efficiently  achieving  their 
environmental  objectives  and  obligations  In  designing  these  environmental  management 
tools  and  systems,  the  Technical  Committee  intends  to  focus  on  and  safeguard  against 
potential  negative  impacts  on  trade  and  commerce  To  date,  the  United  States,  through 
the  ANSI  federation,  has  successfiilly  promoted  US  interests  in  this  activity  The  United 
States  holds  a  number  of  significant  leadership  positions  in  this  international  effort.  It  is 
our  intent  to  continue  this  positive  momentum  through  proactive  organization  and 
cooperation  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  in  the  United  States 

In  the  area  of  healthcare,  we  all  recognize  the  crucial  need  to  improve  healthcare 
delivery  and  costs  Working  with  the  private  and  public  sector,  the  ANSI  federation  has 
established  a  Healthcare  Informatics  Standards  Planning  Panel  which  is  working  to 
coordinate  and  stimulate  voluntary  consensus  standards  which  will  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  There  has  been  significant  progress  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  We  have  no  doubt  the  voluntary  consensus  process  will  once  again 
demonstrate  its  unique  ability  to  achieve  its  goals 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE? 

Government  and  the  private  sector  have  established  a  unique  partnership  which  has 
proven  its  ability  to  be  flexible  while  continuing  to  improve  Americans'  economic  well 
being  and  quality  of  life  Our  joint  challenges  and  tasks  never  end  --  in  fact,  they  are 
expanding  as  we  continue  to  enhance  the  United  States'  position  in  the  global  market 

The  ANSI  federation  is  taking  the  lead  role  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  a 
program  for  developing  countries  on  Metrology,  Standardization,  Testing  and  Quality 
(MSTQ)  We  already  have  sent  a  consultant  to  advise  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  connection  with  conformity  assessment  issues  Dr  Peter  Heydemann, 
Director  of  Technology  Services  at  hflST,  has  offered  to  plan  a  workshop  with  the  ANSI 
federation  in  late  1994  or  early  1995  to  consider  a  government/private  sector  partnership 
to  provide  expertise  and  services  to  developing  countries  Such  assistance  will  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  both  the  recipients  and  for  US  trade  and  international  competitiveness 
Dr  Heydemann  also  has  invited  us  to  work  with  NIST  in  connection  with  its  new 
"Standards  in  Trade  Program",  which  was  created  by  Congress  to  assist  US  industry  in 
overcoming  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  This  program  is  aimed  in  large  part  at  offering 
training  and  developing  significant  contacts  in  emerging  markets  such  as  Mexico,  China, 
Indonesia,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Poland 

The  ANSI  federation  and  NIST,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arati  Prabhakar, 
recognize  the  need  and  value  of  working  cooperatively  in  order  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  US  voluntary  standards  system  In  addition,  several  prominent 
standards  developing  organizations  such  as  ASTM,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association  have  made  substantial  efforts  to  further  harmonize 
the  US  standards  community. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  must  continue  to  increase  its  involvement  in  and 
commitment  to  national  and  international  standardization     The  interest  and  support  of 
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Congress  for  the  voluntary  standards  process  is  vital  to  the  future  success  of  the  US 
economy      The  ANSI  federation  stands  ready  to  ensure  this  proven  partnership  will 
enhance  the  United  States'  competitiveness  in  international  trade 
Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  very  important 
Congressional  hearing  on  international  standards  and  their  impact  on  the  United  States' 
global  competitiveness. 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  ANSI  federation,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  the  United  States  voluntary  standards  system  throughout  the  years.  As  a  relative 
newcomer  to  this  community,  I  can  appreciate  how  much  effort  you  put  into  becoming 
familiar  v^dth  the  very  complex  world  of  standards.  That  you  have  done  so,  and  have 
brought  standards  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  is  commendable.  We  in  the 
standards  community  appreciate  it.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  retirement. 

The  voluntary  standardization  system  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  in  the  world.  For  more  than  75  years,  this  system  has  been  administered  and 
coordinated  by  the  private  sector  through  ANSI,  with  the  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  ANSI  does  not  write  standards;  it  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  standards 
development  by  its  diverse  membership.  The  Institute  is  a  unique  partnership  of 
approximately  1,300  companies,  250  professional,  technical,  trade,  labor,  academic  and 
consumer  organizations  and  some  30  government  agencies.  These  members  of  the  ANSI 
federation  actually  develop  standards  or  otherwise  participate  in  their  development, 
contributing  their  time  and  expertise  in  order  to  make  the  system  work.  ANSI  also  is  the 
United    States   representative   to   the   two   major,    non-treaty   international    standards 
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organizations.   The  International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO)  and,  through  the 
United  States  National  Committee,  the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (lEC). 

The  new  global  competitive  environment  and  the  role  of  international  standards 
permeate  the  U.S.  economy.  This  hearing  covers  several  critical  issues  which  are 
important  to  every  aspect  of  American  life.  For  purposes  of  simplification,  I  will  focus  my 
comments  on  the  standards  setting  process,  international  competitiveness,  conformity 
assessment,  the  information  infrastructure,  and  environmental  and  healthcare  related 
standards  because  they  provide  a  good  platform  from  which  to  address  the  issues  within  a 
short  time  frame. 

THE  STANDARDS  SETTING  PROCESS 

The  voluntary  standards  process  has  proven  its  effectiveness  across  a  diverse  set  of 
industries.  These  industries  include  telecommunications,  safety  and  health,  information 
technology,  petroleum,  banking  and  household  appliances.  Attention  to  the  marketplace  is 
a  key  component  of  the  process  These  efforts  continue  today  and  are  being  applied  to 
new  critical  areas  such  as  the  environment  and  healthcare. 

'  How  standards  are  developed  and  established  is  a  more  important  question  than 
which  standards  may  result.  The  process  for  developing  standards  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  consumers,  manufacturers  and  regulators  alike  for  the  outcome  to  be 
optimal  and  meet  the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Experience  has  proven  that,  in  the  United  States,  standards  developed  through  an 
open,  nondiscriminatory,  voluntary,  private-sector  led,  consensus  process  are  the 
standards  which  have  the  widest  acceptance  and  greatest  utility.  This  is  because  they  were 
generated  TO  MEET  USER  NEEDS. 

Without  question,  the  active  participation  and  support  of  government  has  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  this  success  We  believe  that  it  is  significant  that  Defense 
Secretary  William  J.  Perry  recently  announced  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  use 
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private  sector  standards  in  lieu  of  military  specifications  unless  no  practical  alternative 
exists  to  meet  the  user's  needs.  Secretary  Perry  has  stated  that  "this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  the  Defense  Department  can  take  to  meet  the  nation's  military, 
economic,  and  policy  objectives."  By  increasing  its  participation  in  and  reliance  on  the 
voluntary  standards  community,  government  can  reduce  both  the  need  for  federal 
regulation  and  its  related  costs. 

Federal  Communications  Commission  Chairman  Reed  Hundt  recently  commented 
that  he  did  not  believe  "that  the  public  wants  government  to  pick  its  favorite  network  for 
development.  The  public  does  not  want  government  to  choose  among  different  proposals 
for  technological  innovation  of  the  networks.  I  agree  with  the  public.  Instead, 
competition  should  determine  who  wins.  Our  role  is  to  referee  the  game.  As  a  referee,  I 
prefer  -  just  as  they  do  in  the  NBA  playoffs  --  to  let  the  players  play."  The  ANSI 
federation  agrees. 

We  believe  the  decisions  of  these  and  other  federal  regulatory  agencies  reinforce 
the  concept  of  a  voluntary  standards  process  which  protects  health  and  safety,  promotes 
economic  growth  and  strengthens  the  United  States'  position  in  global  markets. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETmVENESS 

In  today's  global  economy,  internationally  recognized  standards  are  increasingly 
important.  Global  standards  offer  greater  compatibility  and  economic  benefits  by  reducing 
barriers  to  trade,  lowering  product  development  costs  and  improving  the  United  States' 
global  competitiveness.  Standards  and  certification  issues  determine  market  access  and 
technology-based  competitive  advantage.  The  ANSI  federation  has  responded  to  the 
challenges  of  a  competitive  global  marketplace  by  taking  a  leading  role  in  the  major 
international  standards  arenas. 

Nonetheless,  the  role  of  standards  in  a  global  business  environment  is  often 
overiooked  or  misunderstood.  I  believe  the  real  contribution  of  standards  within  a  global 
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economy  was  best  described  in  a  recent  speech  by  I.  MacAllister  Booth,  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Polaroid.  He  said,  "Standards  are  what  make  it  possible  for 
someone  from  Canada  to  buy  a  camera  in  the  United  States,  load  it  with  film  made  in 
Japan,  take  a  photograph  in  Brazil,  and  have  the  film  developed  in  France.  Without 
standards,  none  of  this  would  be  possible."  Standards,  and  testing  and  certification  ~  so 
called  conformity  assessment  issues  ~  are  replacing  tariffs  as  the  new  trade  issues  of  the 
1990's. 

International  standards  still  need  more  recognition  by  United  States  corporate  and 
political  leaders.  We  see  progress  in  moving  the  standards  issues  from  the  backroom  to 
the  board  room.  However,  while  many  of  our  corporate  leaders  understand  that  the 
marketplace  has  expanded  beyond  U.S.  borders,  many  still  do  not  recognize  the  crucial 
effect  international  standards  has  on  our  competitive  posture.  Increased  programs  aimed 
at  education  and  sponsored  by  the  federal  government  are  vital  tools  that  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  greater  private  and  public  sector  participation  in  international 
standards  efforts  and  an  optimal  allocation  of  resources. 

CONFORMITY  ASSESSMENT 

International  standards  that  reflect  U.S.  technology  and  that  U.S.  producers  can 
meet  are  key  to  maintaining  our  competitiveness  in  the  post  "Uruguay  Round" 
international  trade  environment.  But  the  methods  of  testing  and  certification  through 
which  products  are  shown  to  meet  specific  standards  ~  known  as  "conformity  assessment" 
~  are  becoming  as  important  as  the  standards  themselves.  Our  goal  here  is  to  achieve 
worldwide  acceptance  of  suppliers'  declarations  of  conformity,  product  certifications, 
quality  system  registrations  and  laboratory  test  results  conducted  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  reinforce  the  existing  ANSI  federation 
cooperation  with  NISI  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative. 
Achieving  this  goal  requires  government  action  in  some  markets  and  private  sector  action 
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in  others.  For  example,  the  Standards  Council  of  Canada  participates  in  the  Government 
of  Canada's  conformity  assessment  negotiations  with  the  European  Commission  and  the 
NAFTA  Committee  on  Standards  Related  Measures.  In  the  European  community, 
governments  rely  upon  private  sector  accreditations  to  determine  the  competence  of 
certification  organizations.  ANSI  would  welcome  more  visible  government  support  for 
our  international  efforts  to  secure  recognition  for  U.S.  assessments  of  conformity. 

INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  information  infrastructure  encompasses  a  vast  array  of  services  and 
communications  modalities.  It  is  not  a  new  invention,  however.  Most  of  the  interfaces 
that  enable  information  infrastructure  interoperability  have  been  developed  by  the 
voluntary  standards  community  through  the  cooperation  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  industries 
and  interests.  Requirements  for  new  standards  and  interfaces  are  being  addressed  by  the 
Institute's  newly  formed  Information  Infrastructure  Standards  Panel  (IISP)  which  wall  have 
its  second  meeting  in  Washington,  DC.  on  September  27-28,  1994.  This  Panel's  mission 
is  to  promote,  accelerate  and  coordinate  the  timely  development  of  required  national  and 
global  information  infrastructure  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  Panel,  the  ANSI  federation  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST)  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  begin 
the  development  of  an  electronic  information  infrastructure,  the  National  Standards 
System  Network  (NSSN).  This  Standards  Network  will  link  the  databases  of  the 
hundreds  of  organizations  involved  in  the  development,  production,  distribution  and  use  of 
technical  standards  in  the  United  States.  It  will  reduce  standards  development  time, 
minimize  duplication  of  effort  and  decrease  production  costs.  Representatives  of  the 
international  standards  community  are  active  participants  in  Standards  Network  with  the 
objective  of  global  compatibility. 
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ENVraONMENT  AND  HEALTHCARE 

Protection  of  the  environmental  and  natural  resources  is  another  significant  subject 
that  currently  is  being  addressed  through  voluntary  standardization  efforts.  The  ANSI 
federation  has  been  working  for  almost  two  years  with  strong  cooperation  and  active 
participation  fi-om  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
NIST  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  provides  leadership  direction  in  the  International 
Standardization  Organization's  international  effort  to  develop  a  useful  body  of 
environmental  management  standards.  The  intent  of  the  International  Standardization 
Organization's  Technical  Committee  207  is  to  create  basic,  uniform  standards  that  can 
assist  companies  and  organizations  in  effectively  and  efficiently  achieving  their 
environmental  objectives  and  obligations.  In  designing  these  environmental  management 
tools  and  systems,  the  Technical  Committee  intends  to  focus  on  and  safeguard  against 
potential  negative  impacts  on  trade  and  commerce.  To  date,  the  United  States,  through 
the  ANSI  federation,  has  successfully  promoted  U.S.  interests  in  this  activity.  The  United 
States  holds  a  number  of  significant  leadership  positions  in  this  international  effort.  It  is 
our  intent  to  continue  this  positive  momentum  through  proactive  organization  and 
cooperation  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  area  of  healthcare,  we  all  recognize  the  crucial  need  to  improve  healthcare 
delivery  and  costs.  Working  with  the  private  and  public  sector,  the  ANSI  federation  has 
established  a  Healthcare  Informatics  Standards  Planning  Panel  which  is  working  to 
coordinate  and  stimulate  voluntary  consensus  standards  which  will  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  There  has  been  significant  progress  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  We  have  no  doubt  the  voluntary  consensus  process  will  once  again 
demonstrate  its  unique  ability  to  achieve  its  goals. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE? 

Government  and  the  private  sector  have  established  a  unique  partnership  which  has 
proven  its  ability  to  be  flexible  while  continuing  to  improve  Americans'  economic  well 
being  and  quality  of  life.  Our  joint  challenges  and  tasks  never  end  ~  in  fact,  they  are 
expanding  as  we  continue  to  enhance  the  United  States'  position  in  the  global  market. 

The  ANSI  federation  is  taking  the  lead  role  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  a 
program  for  developing  countries  on  Metrology,  Standardization,  Testing  and  Quality 
(MSTQ).  We  already  have  sent  a  consultant  to  advise  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  connection  with  conformity  assessment  issues.  Dr.  Peter  Heydemann, 
Director  of  Technology  Services  at  NIST,  has  offered  to  plan  a  workshop  with  the  ANSI 
federation  in  late  1994  or  early  1995  to  consider  a  government/private  sector  partnership 
to  provide  expertise  and  services  to  developing  countries.  Such  assistance  will  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  both  the  recipients  and  for  U.S.  trade  and  international  competitiveness. 
Dr.  Heydemann  also  has  invited  us  to  work  with  NIST  in  connection  with  its  new 
"Standards  in  Trade  Program",  which  was  created  by  Congress  to  assist  US  industry  in 
overcoming  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade.  This  program  is  aimed  in  large  part  at  offering 
training  and  developing  significant  contacts  in  emerging  markets  such  as  Mexico,  China, 
Indonesia,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Poland. 

The  ANSI  federation  and  NIST,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arati  Prabhakar, 
recognize  the  need  and  value  of  working  cooperatively  in  order  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  voluntary  standards  system.  In  addition,  several  prominent 
standards  developing  organizations  such  as  ASTM,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association  have  made  substantial  efforts  to  further  harmonize 
the  U.S.  standards  community. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  must  continue  to  increase  its  involvement  in  and 
commitment  to  national  and  international  standardization     The  interest  and  support  of 
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Congress  for  the  voluntary  standards  process  is  vital  to  the  future  success  of  the  U.S. 
economy.     The  ANSI  federation  stands  ready  to  ensure  this  proven  partnership  will 
enhance  the  United  States'  competitiveness  in  international  trade. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much.  I  thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Line,  in  your  testimony  you  propose  that  a — quote,  a  forum 
is  created  for  effectively  resolving  the  vexing  financial  issues  that 
more  and  more  must  be  addressed  by  both  Government  and  ANSI, 
unquote — close  quote.  Can  you  tell  us  more  about  these  vexing  fi- 
nancial issues  that  you  refer  to?  And  be  as  specific  as  you  feel  that 
you  can,  and  also,  if  you  can  and  would  care  to,  suggest  to  us  some 
realistic  solutions.  We  don't  ask  much  of  you. 

Mr.  Line.  I  guess  it's  times  like  this  that  we  don't  miss  the  fact 
that  the  TV  cameras  aren't  here. 

It  is  a  proper  question  for  a  forum  like  this.  Unfortunately,  I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  will  not  be  completely  answered.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  from  the  outset  to  understand  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly AMP's  position  and  I  believe  industry's  position  as  a  whole 
that  the  support  from  the  Government  the  system  needs  should  be 
directed  at  helping  the  existing  system,  which  has  proven  itself  to 
be  quite  effective,  to  get  to  where  it  needs  to  go,  and  it  would  be, 
I  think,  a  major  mistake  for  any  Government  support  to  try  to  do 
for  us  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Having  said  that,  however,  it  goes  without  saying  to  us  in  indus- 
try that  the  battle  for  new  sources  of  revenue  and  the  continued 
pressures  of  cost  cutting  will  be  with  us,  and  that  is  true  for  the 
world  of  standardization  as  well. 

I  think  the  two  suggestions  that  drive  some  stakes  into  the 
ground  worthy  of  consideration  for  Government  financing  might  be 
to  more  explicitly  support  the  participation  by  Government  experts, 
especially  perhaps  those  from  NIST  in  the  domestic  and  global 
standards  making  bodies,  and  something  that  I  think  also  worthy 
of  consideration  might  be  to  participate  in  the  dues  payments  of 
ANSI  in  the  international  bodies,  and  I  think  AMP  would  be  very 
delighted  to  hear  from  our  other  colleagues  on  the  panel  here  as 
to  other  ways  that  the  Government  can  help  us  jointly  with  this — 
with  the  answer  to  your  question.  I  think  too  that  the  forum  that 
we  propose  between  a  more  formal  relationship  between  AMP  and 
NIST  is  another  way  that  the  real  answers  to  that  question  can  ra- 
tionally be  developed. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Before  I  ask  another  question  of  Mr.  Line,  let  me 
suggest  if  any  of  you  have  any  information  that  you  would  like  to 
give  us  in  response  to  that  question,  that  we  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  Oksala. 

Mr.  Oksala.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  support  what  Henry  said,  and  I 
would  mention  too  maybe  a  little  more  specific  ways  of  saying  what 
he  said.  One  is  that  whenever  money  gets  tight,  and  it  gets  tight 
for  the  public  sector  just  like  it  gets  tight  for  the  private  sector, 
somehow  travel  becomes  an  evil.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  to  a 
standards  meeting  knows  this  is  not  fun  in  the  sense  of  going  to 
Palm  Springs,  and  yet  very  frequently  our  technical  experts — and, 
again,  this  happens  in  both  the  public  and  private  sector — find  that 
they  cannot  attend  a  critical  technical  meeting  simply  because, 
quote,  there  is  no  travel.  I  think  a  better  look  at  the  components 
of  expense  would  be  really  helpful. 
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The  other  observation  I  would  make  about  dues  is  that  Unisys 
is  an  $8  billion  company,  so  we  are  not  a  small  organization  by  any 
means.  Our  dues  to  ANSI  are  approximately  the  same  as  that  of 
all  of  the  agencies  of  the  entire  Federal  Government,  which  seems 
like  a  bit  of  an  imbalance. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Mazza. 

Mr.  Mazza.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  would  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  continue  to  fund  the  participation  of  its 
technical  experts.  I  think  we  need  to  go  a  little  beyond  that  in  the 
sense  we  need  Government  support  for  educating  private  industry, 
that  they  must  also  get  their  experts  into  the  process,  because, 
again,  where  that  happens  as  a  country  we  are  extremely  success- 
ful. Where  we  fail  in  international  standards  is  where  we  do  not 
participate,  and  very  often  Government  just  does  not  have  that  ex- 
pertise. We  need  to  get  out  to  industry  and  tell  them  that  they 
have  to  participate.  Getting  out  and  communicating  is  a  costly  ac- 
tivity. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  there  is  some  sense  in 
the  community  that  Government  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  sup- 
porting this  general  infrastructure  that  is  necessary  to  make  inter- 
national standards  work.  That  doesn't  mean  pay  the  whole  bill  but 
certainly  pay  more  than  the  $30,000  that  it  actually  adds  up  to 
today,  other  than  specific  programs  such  as  the  national  standards 
system  network  or  an  EPA  grant. 

Actually,  Mr.  Oksala's  company  pays  about  twice  as  much  as  all 
the  Federal  agency  dues  put  together. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Anybody  else? 

Well,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  as  we  go  through  this 
process. 

Mr.  Line  again,  in  what  market  sector  do  you  see,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  a  legitimate  role  for  Government  standards  involve- 
ment? And  how  do  you  see  this  role?  If  you  could  be  as  specific  as 
you  can. 

Mr.  Line.  I  guess  in  light  of  the  comments  I  have  just  made 
about  funding  participation  in  the  domestic  and  global  committees, 
I  am  trying  to  determine  in  my  mind  if  there  is  any  sector  where 
your  assistance  wouldn't  be  useful  or  required. 

I  think  most  likely  telecommunications  and  the  information  in- 
dustry, the  global  information  superhighway  that  I  alluded  to  ear- 
lier, would  be  one  very  conspicuous  area  where  assistance  from  the 
Government  in  the  ways  we  talked  about  earlier  would  be  espe- 
cially appreciated. 2  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  more  to  it  than 
that. 


2The  following  is  added  for  clarification: 

"By  this  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  private  sector  needs  special  help  from 
the  government  developing  standards  for  products  used  in  the  information  techiiology  industry. 
Our  exjjeriences  in  these  committees  is  that  work  is  progressing  quite  nicely. 

However,  at  the  higher  levels  of  telecommunications  and  information  technology  standardiza- 
tion, help  from  the  government  clearly  is  needed — and  on  an  ongoing  basis.  For  instance,  the 
efforts  that  led  to  ETSI's  withdrawal  of  their  IPR  Undertaking  would  likely  not  have  been  as 
successful  without  government  support.  Efforts  to  have  the  U.S.  s  voice  better  heard  in  the  CEN/ 
CENELEC  Information  Technology  committees  need  government  support.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported in  Business  Week  that  Eurojiean  manufacturers  are  achieving  market  dominance  in  wire- 
Continued 
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Mr.  Valentine.  Could  you  kind  of  give  us  a  brief  overview  as  to 
how  our  principal  overseas  trading  competitors  deal  with  this  over- 
all problem — that  is,  Japan  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Line.  Well,  from  the  vantage  point  from  our  perspective  in- 
asmuch as  we  participate  in — well,  I  guess  it  is  well  over  a  hun- 
dred various  committees  internationally,  where  these  standards  are 
developed,  global  standards — and  I  guess  I  should  add  lest  I  lose 
the  thought  that  many  of  the  problems  we  deal  with  as  a  company 
and  as  a  nation  are  alleviated  when  we  can  add  support  to  global 
standards  to  build  global  markets  for  global  products. 

I  think  the  simplistic  answer  perhaps  to  your  question  is  that 
our  competitors  globally  attend  those  meetings,  and  it  is  critically 
important  that  the  U.S.  representatives  attend  those  meetings  be- 
cause if  we  are  not  there  the  work  will  be  done  for  us. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Oksala,  in  your  testimony  you  allude  to 
problems  that  you  have  encountered  working  in  standards  consor- 
tia. Can  you  clarify  this  and  give  us  some  concrete  examples  of  just 
what  you  mean,  what  the  problems  are,  and  here  again  we  invite 
you  to  suggest  solutions. 

Mr.  Oksala.  I  think  the  chief  difficulty — consortia  tend  to  get 
formed  because  people  get  frustrated  with  the  speed  of  the  stand- 
ards process.  Wliat  they  discover  after  they  have  been  there  a 
while  is  that  the  reason  it  takes  a  while  is  that  it  is  a  political — 
with  a  small  p — process  and  it  simply  takes  time  for  a  bunch  of  dis- 
parate views  to  get  coordinated. 

I  think  they  have  shown  us  the  way  in  some  areas,  particularly 
in  more  modern  techniques  of  working  such  as  e-mail  and  others 
taking  advantage  of  technology. 

I  think  the  major  thing — and  I  think  while  there  is  some  frustra- 
tion, on  balance  I  think  they  have  been  beneficial.  They  have  been 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  particularly  in  well  focused  areas  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  think  the  biggest  down  side  is  the  confusion  about  which  stand- 
ards are  legitimate  and  which  ones  weren't,  and  this  is  an  area 
where  I  think  a  formal  recognition  of  the  formal  process  coupled 
with  the  methods  for  taking  the  technical  work  being  done  in  the 
consortia  into  the  formal  process  will  give  us  a  healthier  environ- 
ment. In  the  former  case,  that  is  clearly  something  that,  as  we 
have  said  earlier,  could  be  done  by  Government.  The  latter  I  think 
is  a  matter  of  the  standards  organizations  changing  their  mind  set, 
recognizing  that  all  standards  don't  have  to  be  developed  within 
their  own  technical  purview,  and  I  think  that  is  happening  at  least 
in  our  industry  now,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  to  encourage  that  other  than,  as  we  said  ear- 
lier, participate  in  those  groups  which  it  finds  relevant,  which  I 
think  is  all  of  them  given  that  Government  buys  products  and 
therefore  has  an  interest  in  the  standards  for  virtually  everything 
that  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Can  you  think  of  specific  industries  or  market 
sectors  where  inadequate  U.S.  Government  participation  has  been 
harmful  to  U.S.  competitiveness? 


less  communications  because  they  have  embraced  a  European  standard.  Why  was  this  not  a 
global  stemdard?  Again,  support  by  the  government  would  benefit  the  process. 
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Mr.  Oksala.  I  know  there  have  been  some  because  they  have 
been  part  of  meetings  where  I  have  heard  them.  They  have  not 
been  in  our  industry,  and  so  I'm  afraid  I  don't  recall  specific  exam- 
ples, but  I  know  generally  when  there  have  been  discussions  about 
it,  it  has  been  a  question  of,  "Oh,  well,  the  standards  didn't  come 
out  the  way  we  wanted  it,"  and  you  say,  "Well,  gee,  how  many  of 
our  companies  were?"  "Well,  we  didn't  actually  send  anybody,"  and 
you  say,  "Oh,  okay,  I  understand  what  happened." 

But  Sergio  would  probably  have  a  much  better  idea  of  some  in- 
dustries— specific  industries.  It  has  not  been  an  issue  within  our 
industry,  I  should  say,  because  we  are  very  active. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Dr.  Collins,  through  your  work  in  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Standards  Policy  have  you  been  able  to  iden- 
tify any  Government  agency  or  agencies  that,  in  your  judgment,  do 
not,  or  in  the  judgment,  the  collective  judgment  of  the  group,  do 
not  have  appropriate  resources  to  support  standards  work  and 
international  involvement? 

Ms.  Collins.  I  guess  the  fairest  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
thus  far  in  the  ICSP  we  really  have  not  addressed  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  any  agency  has  adequate  support.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  our  tasks  to  look  at  in  the  future.  At  the  moment  we  have  con- 
centrated on  developing  a  working  group  to  look  at  standards  is- 
sues facing  the  Government,  to  look  where  regulations  may  be  a 
barrier  to  trade,  where  we  need  to  think  through  the  issue  of  what 
position  our  agency  should  take  to  be  sure  that  any  agency  going 
to  an  international  meeting  has  a  coordinated  position  and  if  two 
or  more  agencies  go  they  at  least  know  what  each  other's  position 
is. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  impact  of  ISO-9000  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  Government  agencies  ought  to  be  doing  with  this 
series  of  quality  standards,  and  we  are  working  on  the  issue  of  con- 
formity assessment  and  what  might  make  sense  within  the  Govern- 
ment to  think  about  in  terms  of  conformity  assessment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  NIST  has  recently  received  addi- 
tional funding  in  the  area  of  standards  and  we  are  launching  a  new 
standards  and  trade  support  program  in  1995  which  I  refer  to  in 
my  testimony,  but  its  goals  again  are  to  reduce  differences  between 
the  U.S.  standards  on  specific  products  and  those  of  all  of  our  trad- 
ing programs,  and  we  are  thinking  very  seriously  of  establishing 
permanent  representation  in  specific  countries,  particularly  the  big 
emerging  markets,  including  countries  such  as  Mexico  and  Argen- 
tina where  we  will  have  resident  staff  who  will  work  to  facilitate 
recognition  of  U.S.  technology  test  methods  and  conformity  assess- 
ments, all  the  products  of  our  complicated  standards  process,  using 
private  sector  input  and  to  provide  technical  support  and  advice  to 
commercial  and  economic  staff's  in  U.S.  embassies. 

So  this  is  one  way  we  are  working  to  try  and  get  knowledge  of 
U.S.  standards  out  into  the  world.  It  is  not  the  only  answer  though 
by  any  means  to  the  complicated  financial  question. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Have  you  identified  any  statutory  impediments 
that  would  prevent  or  might  be  calculated  to  prevent  any  of  the 
Government  players  from  fully  participating  in  the  process? 

Ms.  Collins.  I  don't  believe  that  there  are  any  statutory  impedi- 
ments, although  I  think  sometimes  there  is  a  perception  that  there 
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might  be.  I  suspect  that  a  bigger  problem  for  all  of  us  is  not  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  what  is  important,  to  not  realizing  early  on 
that  a  standard  is  going  to  have  major  impact  on  the  U.S. 

I  think  we  were  sometimes  a  bit  asleep  during  the  development 
of  the  ISO-9000  series,  and  I  pleased  to  notice  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  207  environmental  management  series  the  U.S.  is  tak- 
ing a  very  active  role  in  participating  in  the  committees,  in 
chairing  working  groups  and  ensuring  that  meetings  do  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  I  think  sensitizing  everybody  to  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing  us  is  as  important  as  providing  extra  money. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Are  the  problems  which  attend  all  of  this  com- 
plicated business  such  that  they  lend  themselves  to  reversal?  What 
I  am  trjdng  to  say  is,  I  have  had  people  tell  me  since  we  started 
looking  into  all  of  this  several  years  ago  that  some  of  our  overseas 
trading  partners  utilize  foreign  aid  in  connection  with  the  stand- 
ardization process,  that  when  they  make  certain  requirements  to 
get  the  money,  that  you  have  to  make  certain  purchases,  and  they 
create  standards  which  in  effect  mean  that  they  would  have  to  pur- 
chase products  that  were  made  in  that  country  that  gave  them  the 
money  in  the  first  place. 

Has  that  been — I'll  ask  this  of  all  of  you — has  that  been  a  real 
hindrance  to  American  trade?  Is  that  a  real  problem?  And  if  it  is, 
is  it  a  problem  that  can  be  overcome? 

Ms.  Collins.  I  think  I  would  like  to  defer  that  question  to  Rich 
Meier.  I  am  not  really  aware  of  specific  instances  where  it  has  been 
a  particular  barrier. 

Mr.  Meier.  I  have  heard  much  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  people  in  the  standards  community.  I  think  for  the  most  part 
the  suggestion  has  been  that  there  is  a  greater  promotion  of  stand- 
ards or  foreign  standards  systems  internationally  through  aid  type 
projects,  which  is  not  something  that  we  have  done.  I  have  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  heard  specific  complaints  of  particular  trade  prob- 
lems that  that  has  created.  I  think  it  is  more  in  terms  of  offering 
foreign  standards  developers  greater  access  in  selling  their  stand- 
ards, in  selling  their  systems  abroad. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Meier,  is  this  0MB  Circular  Number  A-119, 
I  believe  it  is,  adequate  to  give  your  office  guidance  on  how  to  use 
voluntary  standards  and  coordinate  efforts  with  other  Government 
agencies,  and  can  you  suggest  any  improvements? 

Mr.  Meier.  My  agency,  along  with  many  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment, extensively  commented  on  the  A-119  in  its  development,  in 
its  final  implementation,  so  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults. It  goes  mainly  to  the  development  and  use  of  standards  in 
the  Government,  which  is  something  which  my  agency  itself  does 
not  do.  As  I  think  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  we  are  perhaps 
the  beneficiary  of  that  system,  because  to  the  extent  that  it  is  suc- 
cessful I  think  our  competitive  posture  is  improved.  We  think  it 
clarifies  the  proper  role. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  a  great  deal  of  appropriate  guid- 
ance to  the  work  that  NIST  is  responsible  for,  and  we  are  encour- 
aged that  I — I  think  that  NIST  has  taken  a  very  active  role  in  im- 
plementing the  circular,  and  we  are  cooperating  very  well  with 
them  in  that  process. 
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Mr.  Valentine.  I  have  a  few  other  questions,  but  I  will  recognize 
our  distinguished  member  of  the  subcommittee  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Barca,  at  this  time  if  he  has  questions. 

Mr.  Barca.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize  I  couldn't 
be  here  earher.  We  also  have — the  full  committee  is  having  a  hear- 
ing at  this  time  on  academic  earmarking,  and  then  another  coni- 
mittee  I  am  on  is  also  having  a  hearing  at  the  same  time.  So  it 
is  a  busy  day. 

But  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Hausker  of  the  EPA,  and 
the  question  is,  I  am  trying  to  get  a  better  understanding  overall 
of  what  our  goals  are  in  terms  of  trying  to  apparently  harmonize 
our  environmental  laws  throughout  the  world.  Is  the  goal  to  try  to 
ensure  that  all  nations  are  adhering  to  a  similar  level  of  environ- 
mental enforcement  and  environmental  protection?  Is  that  what  we 
are  aiming  to  try  to  achieve?  Is  that  what  your  office  is  working 
on" 


Mr.  Hausker.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  think  the  U.S.  Government 
is  trying  to  encourage  an  upward  movement  of  environmental 
standards  throughout  the  world,  and  I  think  Vice  President  Gore 
said  that  in  his  speech  at  the  signing  of  the  GATT  last  April.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  seeking  an  absolute  harmonization  across  the 
world.  We  don't  believe  that  one  size  fits  all,  and  in  both  the 
NAFTA  agreement  and  the  GATT  agreement  we  pushed  for  lan- 
guage that  specifically — that  reserved  the  right  for  any  nation  to 
set  a  level  of  protection  appropriate  for  that  nation. 

What  we  are  trying  to  remove  on  the  international  scene  are  en- 
vironmental standards  that  are  disguised  trade  barriers,  that  dis- 
criminate in  an  unjustifiable  or  arbitrary  way. 

Mr.  Barca.  What  we  hear — what  I  hear  from  manufacturers  in 
my  area  is,  looking  at  the  environment  standards  that  we  have  in 
this  country  vis-a-vis  their  competitors  in  different  parts  around 
the  globe — and  there  has  been  concern  expressed  about  their  abil- 
ity to  compete  with  the  varied  kinds  of  environmental  regulations 
that  they  have  to  face  compared  to  their  competitors — I  just  won- 
der how  aggressively  in  the  EPA  we  are  pursuing  trying  to  ensure 
that  we  are  meeting  similar  standards. 

Mr.  Hausker.  It  is  very  much  on  our  minds  as  we  participate  in 
the  international  fora  as  well  as  looking  at  our  own  domestic  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Barca.  Let  me  just  ask  one  other  question.  As  you  have 
spent  time  in  this  area  and  analyzed  it,  can  you  suggest  any  im- 
provements or  cite  any  shortcomings  in  the  national  voluntary 
standard  system  in  the  area  of  the  environment? 

Mr.  Hausker.  I  don't  think  there's  major  shortcomings.  I  think, 
as  some  of  colleagues  observed,  there  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment, there  is  room  for  better  coordination  between  different  agen- 
cies. I  think  we  all  wish  that  we  had  more  resources  to  put  at  this 
problem,  we  had  bigger  international  budgets,  but  0MB  isn't  here, 
so  I  shouldn't  say  anything  out  of  school. 

But  we  are  actively  participating  in  a  number  of  international  fo- 
rums as  well  as  domestic  forums  to  use  voluntary  standards  wher- 
ever possible.  Wherever  they  can  provide  the  environmental  protec- 
tion we  need,  we  will  pursue  those. 
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Mr.  Barca.  And  how  is  the  communication  Une  set  up  at  EPA 
as  you  find  out  through  your  office  in  your  determining  what 
standards  are  set  amongst  our  competitors  in,  let's  say,  Europe  or 
in  Asia — is  there  an  active  communication  flow  as  we  are  looking 
at  new  environmental  policies  to  present  to  industries  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Hausker.  Yes,  within  EPA  we  have  something  called  the 
standards  network  that  cuts  across  all  offices  because,  as  you  can 
imagine,  there  is  standards  that  affect  the  Air  Office  or  the  water 
office  or  the  Superfund  office,  and  so  we  have  a  central  network  of 
people  who  monitor  standards  development,  who  participate  in  the 
international  fora  and  are  in  constant  communication  so  we  have 
a  coordinated  way  of  dealing  with  these  issues. 
Mr.  Barca.  Okay.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Yes. 

Back  to  Dr.  Hausker.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  could  tell  us  if  the 
agency  has  an  office  of  standards  policy  and  who  is — if  it  does,  who 
is  in  charge,  and  tell  us  how  the  agency,  if  you  will,  sets  policy  and 
priorities. 

Mr.  Hausker.  We  do  not  have  a  centralized  office  that  manages 
participation  in  the  international  fora  for  voluntary  standard  devel- 
opment, but,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  people  in  different  offices 
across  the  agency  in  the  areas — in  the  four  major  media  offices- 
air  water,  Superfund,  pesticides  and  toxics — who  participate  in 
these  international  fora  as  well  as  people  from  our  enforcement  of- 
fice and  other  offices.  We  have  a  cross-cutting  organization  in  EPA 
that  keeps  these  people  in  touch  with  each  other  and  that — and 
that  coordinates  our  policy  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Valentine.  How  do  you  allocate  the  funds  based  on  that  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  Hausker.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  central  budget  for  this 
organization.  I  believe  that  offices  allocate  adequate  staff  and  fund- 
ing for  the  participation  of  those  individuals  in  that  office,  but  I 
could  double  check  on  that  and  get  back  to  you  on  the  record  if  you 
would  like. 
Mr.  Valentine.  If  you  would,  we  would  appreciate  it. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  your  office  situation  perhaps  you 
suffer  from  some  of  the  advantages  as  Members  of  Congress.  I  don't 
mean  to  suggest  that  you  are  tarred  with  that  same  evil  stick — 
please  for  give  me  for  that,  for  even  making  the  suggestion— but 
by  the  fact  that  you  have  "honorable"  besides  your  name  means 
that  you  are  a  political  appointee  and — quite  an  irony,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Hausker.  I  hope  the  two  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Mr.  Valentine.  So  you  may  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds 
that  your  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  you. 

Anyway — so  you — you  know,  we're  not  here  to  try  to  put  anybody 
on  the  spot.  This  is  an  area  that  is  of  real  concern.  EPA  is  a  vast, 
vast  empire,  and  we  would  really  like  to  know  in  detail  in  writing 
if  you  could  more  about  this.  For  example,  how  does  your  office  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  standards  in  the  agency,  if  it  does,  and,  as 
chief  of  the  trade  and  environment  committee  at  EPA,  how  do  you 
use  the — use  or  consider  even  the  international  standards  in  what 
you  do? 
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So  if  you  have  any  other  comments  to  make  here  we  would  be 
happy  to  receive  them,  but  if  you  could  give  us  some  more  detailed 
information  on  these  things  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Hausker.  Yes,  I  can  comment  just  quickly.  I  think  you  have 
put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  organizational  challenges  for  EPA  as 
well  as,  I'm  sure,  for  other  agencies  and  private  business.  We  are 
set  up  largely — I  touched  on  it  when  I  talked  a  little  bit  about  the 
Common  Sense  Initiative  where  we  are  trying  to  move  toward  a 
sector-based  approach  toward  regulation.  The  basic  lines  of  author- 
ity in  EPA  are  media  by  media  offices — as  I  said,  the  Air  Office, 
Water,  Office  of  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Response,  or 
Superfund,  and  the  Office  of  Prevention  and  Toxic  Substances. 
Those  are  kind  of  the  main  lines  of  authority,  and  our  statutes 
drive  us  to  organize  that  way,  and  there's  all  sorts  of  cross-cutting 
issues  that  cut  all  across  those  media,  trying  to  move  toward  eco- 
system protection  cutting  across  all  media,  trying  to  move  toward 
a  more  sector-based  approach  toward  regulation  that  cuts  across  all 
those  media,  trying  to  coordinate  our  participation  in  international 
voluntary  standards  organizations,  trying  to  do  the  whole  other 
range  of  GATT  and  NAFTA  issues  that  involve  all  those. 

So  typically  we  have  set  up  kind  of  a  matrix  form  of  management 
where  we  put  together  task  forces  and  working  groups  with  partici- 
pation fi-om  all  offices,  the  four  media  offices,  general  counsel  en- 
forcement, and  I  happen  to  be  the  vice  chair  on  the  environment 
and  trade  task  force.  That  is  how  we  are  trying  to  handle  these 
cross-cutting  issues,  and  we  are  doing  the  best  job  we  can.  Some- 
times— in  essence,  ultimately  our  statutes  have  to  drive  most  of  our 
activities  and  most  of  our  form  of  organization.  We  do  the  best  we 
can  on  the  cross  cutting. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Mazza,  can  you  be  more  specific  on  what 
role  Government  should  play  in  the  standards  process?  Are  there, 
in  your  opinion,  market  sectors,  or  is  there  a  market  sector 
where — that  would  benefit  from  a  more  active  Government  role  or 
examples  of  a  reverse  situation? 

Mr.  Mazza.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  a  specific  market  sec- 
tor, but  I  can  speak  to  the  general  question  of  the  Government's 
role  in  the  process.  I  have  spoken  before  to  the  role  of  Government 
experts  continuing  that  and  actually  increasing  that  and  support- 
ing that.  I  have  spoken  to  the  issue  of  Government  supporting  the 
infrastructure  in  a  fair  share  mode,  realizing  that  that  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  determine. 

I  see  Government's  role  in  poHcy  issues  both  as  part  of  the  ANSI 
governance  process  and  in  terms  of  issues  such  as  trade  and  re- 
moving standards  and  conformity  assessment  to  standards  as  tech- 
nical barriers  to  trade. 

I  see  particularly  a  Government  role  in  recognizing  that  stand- 
ards is  probably  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  implement  policy. 
Clearly  the  Government  has  a  constitutional  policy  role  in  this 
country,  but  it  doesn't  always  have  the  technical  expertise  when  it 
needs  to  be  implemented  in  the  form  of  technical  regulations.  I 
think  both  Government,  industry,  and  the  people  benefit  when 
Government  makes  policy  but  leaves  the  technical  content  to  the 
standards  world  where  that  technical  expertise  exist.  In  the  broad- 
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est  sense,  that  is  the  involvement  I  see  on  the  part  of  Government, 
sir. 

Mr.  Valentine.  In  the  health  care  debate,  do  you  feel  that  the 
voluntary  standards  process  has  been  used  to  its  optimum? 

Mr.  Mazza.  No,  sir,  actually  it  has  not.  I  think— well,  unfortu- 
nately the  legislation  has  gone  back  and  forth,  has  changed  back 
and  forth,  but  clearly  I  think  legislation  in  terms  of  health  care  re- 
form—and I  think  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to — could  make 
much  better  use  of  the  voluntary  standards  process,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  developing  standards  that  will  reduce  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  health  care,  and  I  think  that  is  one  area  we  really 
ought  to  focus  on  much  more  than  we  have. 

One  area  where  standards  have  been  used  very  successfully  is  in 
the  area  of  medical  device  standards  where  there  is  tremendous  in- 
volvement by  the  FDA  in  this  area  and  the  private  sector,  and  that 
is  one  area  where— it  is  a  success  story  of  Government  using  vol- 
untary standards  as  part  of  the  regulatory  process. 

Mr.  Valentine.  What  about  that  same  question  with  respect  to 
the  National  Information  Infrastructure,  for  example? 

Mr.  Mazza.  That  is  a  relatively  new  activity,  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  very  successful  activity.  I  need  to  give  you  two  perspectives 
on  that.  The  first  is,  the  National  Information  Infrastructure  is  not 
something  we  are  inventing,  it  is  something  we  have  here  today. 
What  we  are  doing  is  not  so  much  inventing  something  new  but 
trying  to  define  what  it  will  look  like  in  the  future,  and  the  process 
of  defining  what  it  will  look  like  in  the  future  has  been  undertaken 
by  many  different  groups  in  terms  of  defining  this  architecture. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  work  together  in  the  standards  commiinity 
with  Government  in  taking  these  architectures  and  saying  what 
are  the  critical  interfaces  that  need  to  be  standardized. 

Within  the  ANSI  information  infrastructure  standards  panel  we 
have  taken  up  that  challenge,  and  we  are  working  very  closely  with 
NIST,  with  ARPA,  with  the  FCC,  to  do  exactly  that.  We  are  trying 
to  take  fi-om  these  different  architectures  or  descriptions  of  the  in- 
formation infrastructure  what  the  critical  interfaces  are.  We  are 
going  to  catalogue  existing  standards  against  those  critical  inter- 
faces, and  we  are  going  to  do  a  gap  analysis— in  other  words,  say 
what  is  missing  that  we  need  and  then  start  to  allocate  work.  We 
hope  that  by  building  these  standards  and  cataloging  these  stand- 
ards we  will  facilitate  the  rapid  deployment  of  the  future  informa- 
tion infrastructure. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Well,  we,  as  I  stated,  will  perhaps  have  other 
questions  to  submit  to  you,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

I  do  want  to  say  something  that  I  should  have  mentioned  earlier, 
that  after  we  had  planned  this  meeting— I'm  sure  that's  the  case— 
a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  was  arranged,  and  of  course  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  the  800-pound  gorilla.  So  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  don't  have  more  folks  here  today.  I  will 
leave  here  and  go  to  that  meeting  if  there  is  any  left  of  it.  And, 
as  I  said,  I  should  have  made  that  explanation  earlier. 

This  business  will  continue.  This  committee  will  continue  its— 
what  I  hope  is  perceived  as  diligence  in  this  area.  You  know,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  come  and  they  go;  the  committee— I  mean  the 
staff— goes  on  forever,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be  because  that  is 
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where  the  real  brains  in  the  organization  is.  So  we  hope — I  hope 
personally  that  this  work  will  continue  with  enthusiasm  and,  as  I 
said,  believe  that  it  will. 

One  word  of  caution  and  admonition.  You  know,  things  get  done 
in  the  Congress  because  of  suggestions  that  are  made  and  informa- 
tion that  comes  from  national  organizations.  Changes  for  good  or 
ill  usually  result,  however,  from  impetus  from  one's  constituents,  so 
you  should  always  be  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  fact  that  messages 
that  you  want  to  get  to  Members  of  Congress,  if  you  can  find  people 
in  the  congressional  district  of  those  Members  of  Congress,  whether 
on  this  committee  or  elsewhere,  that  is  very  effective  leverage,  and 
when  you  deal  with  Members  of  Congress,  whether  they  are  coun- 
try lawyers  or  doctors  or  whatever,  you  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  you  speak  about  a  field  that  to  you  is  second  nature  but  to 
most  other  people  is  very,  very  complicated. 

Standards,  to  most  of  us,  means  that  somebody  says  what  a  foot 
is  and  it  is  no  longer  the  size  of  the  President's  shoe.  Standards, 
to  most  of  us,  is  the  fact  that  if  I  buy  a  screw  I  damn  sure  expect 
the  screwdriver  I  have  to  be  able  to  get  into  that  slot  and  to  twist 
it  into  wood,  that  the  rails  are  the  same  distance  apart;  if  I  buy 
a  Swedish  chain  saw,  a  chain  made  in  Japan  would  fit  it.  So — ex- 
cept when  dealing  with  staff,  who  understand  all  these  things  in- 
herently— in  deahng  with  Members  of  Congress,  be  careful  to  ex- 
plain what  you  are  talking  about. 

Thanks  again  for  all  your  effort,  and  those  of  you  who  partici- 
pated in  this  process  for  the  first  time,  I'm  sorry  that  you  didn't 
get  more  thrills. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:13  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjoumed.l 
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October  4,  1994 


Lena  Steele 

Subcommittee  on  Technology,  Environment  and  Aviation 

B-374  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Fax  (202)225-7815 


Dear  Ms.  Steele: 

Attached  please  find  my  answers  to  the  additional  questions  posed  in  Mr. 
Valentine's  letter  of  September  23.   If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


<^^s 


Stephen  P.  Oksala 

Director,  Corporate  Standards 
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Can  you  elaborate  further  on  the  problems  you  have  encountered  in 
working  in  standards  consortia  that  you  alluded  to  in  your  testimony. 
Can  you  propose  some  solutions?    Is  there  a  role  for  government  in 
implementing  a  solution? 

Over  the  last  several  years  there  have  been  numerous  consortia  formed  in  the 
information  technology  industry.  While  most  have  started  out  to  support  the 
standards  process  rather  than  developing  standards,  they  have  in  many  cases 
developed  specifications  which  complement,  supplement,  enhance,  explain, 
combine,  or  even  replace  existing  formal  standards.   The  problem  with  this  is 
that  vendors  and  users  are  (1)  unsure  as  to  which  can  be  considered 
"legitimate"  standards,  (2)  which  of  possibly  competing  standards  should  be 
followed,  and  (3)  which  of  these  groups  to  participate  in.   This  latter  point  is  of 
no  small  significance  since  the  cost  to  participate  can  be  considerable,  not  to 
mention  the  need  to  allocate  scarce  technical  (human)  resources. 

There  can  be  no  prohibition  of  the  formation  of  these  groups;  nor  should  there 
be,  because  many  of  them  do  useful  work.   What  would  help  is  (1)  greater 
acceptance  by  formal  standards  organizations  of  the  work  done  in  these  other 
groups;  (2)  greater  acceptance  by  the  consortia  of  the  formal  process  with  its 
mechanisms  for  assuring  fairness,  openness,  and  a  guarantee  of  due  process; 
and  (c)  an  environment  in  which  the  various  parties  can  play  there  roles 
without  conflict.   Government  could  do  several  things  to  support  a  transition  to 
a  healthier  environment. 

•  Government  could  formally  recognize  the  formal  standards  process  in  the 
United  States  by  granting  a  federal  charter  or  its  equivalent  to  ANSI  as  the 
"official"  standards  coordinating  entity  in  the  United  States.   While  this 
would  be  somewhat  controversial  (some  standards  developing  organizations 
do  not  feel  they  need  an  "umbrella"  organization),  it  would  bring  coherence 
to  the  system  and  make  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  international  standards 
scene. 

•  Goveniment  could  clarify  what  it  means  by  "international  standards  bodies' 
in  documents  such  as  0MB  Circular  A- 11 9.  This  has  been  an  issue  for 
several  years  because  some  standards  developers  and  consortia  claim  to  be 
"international"  on  the  basis  that  there  membership  includes  organizations 
or  individuals  from  around  the  world.    While  there  are  many  possible  ways 
of  organizing  the  standards  process  at  the  international  level,  the  use  of 
national  delegations  seems  to  best  meet  the  need  of  providing  access  to 
everyone  while  keeping  the  direct  decision  making  processes  at  a 
manageable  level.    Government  could,  as  part  of  this  process  and  the  one 
above,  officially  designate  those  organizations  recognized  as  international 
standards  bodies  and  the  U.S.  entities  designated  as  our  representatives. 
(E.g.  Department  of  State  for  ITU,  ANSI  for  ISO  and  lEC.) 
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•     Government  participants  in  both  kinds  of  organizations  could  support  or 
even  initiate  efforts  to  get  the  respective  groups  to  recognize  their  respective 
roles.  As  one  specific  example,  government  participants  in  the  Internet 
Engineering  Task  Force  (IETF)  could  encourage  the  IETF  to  either  submit 
their  standards  to  an  accredited  U.S.  standards  developer  or  (preferably)  get 
accredited  by  ANSI  as  a  standards  developer  and  work  to  get  their 
standards  accepted  as  National  and  International  formal  standards.    (While 
not  unique,  the  current  situation  of  independent  actors  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  IETF  -  which  is  not  a  formal  standards  organization.  Their  standards 
are  unquestionably  accepted  around  the  world;  and  their  process  is  either 
good  enough  for  accreditation  or  could  be  so  with  trivial  changes.  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  an  unwillingness  to  become  part  of  a  total  process; 
government  could  help  change  this.)   Government  could  also  indicate  a 
preference  for  products  conforming  to  formal  standards  in  procurement. 

Governinent  has  been  criticized  for  not  paying  its  fair  share  for 
participating  in  the  standards  process.    In  what  manner  should  the 
government  underwrite  its  fair  share  of  the  various  costs  of  standards 
development?   As  a  private  sector  representative,  please  define  what  the 
government's  fair  share  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  determined. 

There  are  many  ways  that  government  can  provide  financial  support  to  the 
standards  system  -  tax  credits,  education  programs,  hosting  meetings,  and 
other  direct  or  complementary  activities  are  covered  in  my  previous 
submissions.   I  therefore  take  this  question  as  addressing  the  direct  question  of 
dues  to  formal  organizations. 

At  the  current  time  ANSI  (and  I  believe  most  other  standards  developing 
organizations  that  recognize  organizational  rather  than  individual  members) 
cillows  each  government  agency  to  have  membership  at  a  minimal  fee.    (As  1 
noted  in  my  testimony,  the  total  dues  paid  to  ANSI  by  U.S.  Federal  Government 
agencies  is  about  the  same  as  Unisys  dues.)   While  there  are  a  variety  of 
possible  ways  of  computing  a  "fair"  value,  the  use  of  revenue  seems  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  method  of  determining  value  of  the  process  to  the  participant; 
so  one  could  take  the  percentage  of  gross  national  product  allocated  to  the 
federsd  government  and  use  that  percentage  to  determine  dues  pajmients. 

Other  than  this  mechanical  computation,  I  can  only  offer  a  purely  intuitive 
opinion  that  the  federal  government  represents  about  one  third  of  the  process 
and  should  therefore  pay  about  one  third  of  the  expense.   On  this  basis  the 
total  dues  to  ANSI,  as  an  example,  would  be  around  $1.3  million. 

Once  the  amount  is  determined  there  remains  the  question  of  whether  this 
should  be  a  single  payment  from  a  central  source  or  a  variety  of  payments  by 
each  individual  agency.   1  have  no  strong  feelings  about  this.   1  would  observe 
that  participation  by  various  agencies  is  similar  to  the  participation  by  various 
companies  -  there  is  no  single  point  of  view  expressed,  and  agencies  frequently 
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oppose  each  other  on  both  technical  and  procedural  issues.    In  this  sense  the 
current  participation  is  not  "the  federal  government"  -  it  is  DoD,  NIST,  DoE, 
and  so  forth.    I  do  think  it  is  useful  to  get  these  different  perspectives,  since  the 
participants  know  the  interests  and  missions  of  their  own  agencies  and  reaUy 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  technical  judgments  in  the  "best  interests  of  the 
U.S."  since  they  have  no  way  of  determining  those  interests.  So  on  balance,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  single  payment  might  be  made  (much  more  efficient  to 
process)  with  agencies  retaining  their  independent  memberships. 
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1.  In  your  testimony  you  propose  that  a  "forum  be  created  for  more  effectively 
resolving  the  vexing  financial  issues  that  more  and  more  must  be  addressed 
by  both  government  and  ANSI."  Exactly  what  vexing  financial  issues  are  you 
referring  to?  Please  be  specific.  What  realistic  solutions  would  you  propose 
that  do  not  call  for  more  government  funds  as  the  answer. 

The  costs  of  the  standards  making  process  continue  to  increase  --  costs  that  are  borne 
by  industry  and  government  alike  --  and  which  ultimately  are  reflected  in  higher  product 
selling  prices  and/or  taxes.  For  the  most  part,  these  costs  are  a  result  of  the  increased 
level  of  activity  in  standards  development.  The  rate  of  implementation  of  new 
technology  continues  to  increase,  and  in  new  areas,  and  the  processes  are  global 
rather  than  just  national.  In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  bodies  for  developing 
standards,  industry  consortia,  many  of  which  develop  standards,  are  becoming  more 
numerous.  To  remain  competitive,  companies  must  participate  in  many  of  these 
organizations  making  the  costs  of  their  standards  participation  all  the  more  apparent.  In 
addition,  it  is  possible  for  companies  and  government  agencies  to  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  of  the  voluntary  system  without  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  attendant  costs 
adding  to  the  burden  of  those  who  do  pay.  Much  of  this  is  "business  as  usual"  and  the 
private  sector  is  hard  at  work  addressing  new  approaches  for  added  efficiencies  and 
cost  containment  without  adversely  impacting  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Putting  into 
place  electronic  tools  to  speed  up  the  development  of  standards  is  just  one  example. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  the  government  can  more  beneficially  participate  in  the 
process.  While  many  more  could  be  developed  by  the  proposed  joint  ANSI/NIST 
"forum,"  the  list  includes  the  items  that  follow.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  many,  modest 
increases  in  government  funding  are  required,  this  likely  is  the  "nature  of  the  beast." 
However,  in  all  examples  the  strengths  of  the  voluntary  system  are  preserved  and 
extended. 

a)  The  government  should  accelerate  its  participation  in  national  and  international 
standards  development  bodies.  These  experts  are  already  in  place,  in  various 
government  agencies.  Their  participation  in  these  organizations  ultimately  should, 
through  their  contributions,  decrease  the  overall  time  and  costs  of  standards 
development. 

b)  The  government  should  consider  assuming  the  responsibility  for  ANSI's  dues  in 
international  bodies  such  as  ISO  and  the  lEC.  This  would  offer  relief  to  ANSI's  dues 
paying  constituency,  and  increase  the  government's  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
providing  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  government  agencies. 

c)  The  government  should  strongly  support  in  the  global  community  the  U.S.  industry 
position  of  supplier's  declaration  of  conformance  as  a  valid  and  appropriate  means 
of  certifying  performance  to  the  requirements  of  non-health  or  safety  related 
standards.     Many  third  party  conformance  schemes,  in  place  or  proposed,  add 
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making  available  the  opportunity  for  "one  stop"  assessments.  This  body  should 
have  authority  for  establishing  requirements  for  and  implementing  global  mutual 
recognition  of  conformity  assessment  programs. 

c)  Although  work  is  currently  under  w/ay  to  equip  future  revisions  of  ISO  9000  with  total 
quality  management  tools,  such  as  statistical  process  control,  it  is  important  that  this 
work  be  completed  in  a  timely  fashion  and  not  lose  focus. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  changes  to  the  antitrust  laws  could  be  helpful  to 
the  standards  system;  can  you  elaborate  with  specifics? 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  those  who  understand  the  role  of  standards  that  industry 
standards  are  tools  that  foster  competitive  behavior  --  both  during  the  development  of 
the  standard  and  in  the  marketplace  after  the  requirements  have  been  agreed  upon. 
During  the  process  of  developing  standards  in  the  U.S.,  standards  developers  typically 
(a)  try  to  achieve  a  consensus  of  those  materially  interested  and  affected  (b)  follow 
procedures  that  provide  for  some  level  of  public  review  and  due  process  and  (c)  attempt 
to  avoid  conflict  with  and  duplication  of  other  existing  or  incipient  standards.  This 
process  can  be  inherently  time-consuming. 

In  today's  world,  the  accelerating  pace  of  technological  innovation  requires  more  rapid 
development  of  standards  in  order  for  many  industries  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
ever-more-global  marketplace.  Similarly,  increased  health  and  safety  awareness  and 
concerns  drives  the  need  for  new  related  standards,  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
produced  more  quickly.  These  conditions  are  well  recognized  by  standards  developers 
and  they  are  hard  at  work  to  find  acceptable  ways  to  be  more  efficient  and  to  expedite 
the  production  of  standards.  However,  because  of  certain  consequences  associated 
with  even  the  perception  of  possible  breaches  of  antitrust  law,  many  of  these  standards 
developers  are  reluctant  to  introduce  streamlined  procedures. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  antitrust  laws  be  modified  to  provide  that  only  the  "rule  of 
reason"  should  be  applied  to  any  antitrust  challenge  to  standardization  activities.  As  I 
understand  it,  under  the  "rule  of  reason"  approach,  the  court  analyzes  the  likely 
competitive  effect  of  the  questioned  conduct.  The  concern  that  standardization 
activities  could  be  reviewed  under  the  "per  se"  unreasonable  practices  analysis  would 
appear  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  effective  and  efficient  development  of  U.S.  standards. 
That  analysis  generally  is  applied  to  conduct  such  as  price-fixing,  certain  group 
boycotts,  the  horizontal  division  of  markets,  etc.,  and  the  only  issue  is  whether  the 
conduct  occurred.  In  other  words,  those  activities  are  deemed  to  be  illegal  even  if  they 
have  pro-competitive  effects.  This  potentially  disadvantages  U.S.  competitiveness  in  a 
standards  environment  that  constantly  is  growing  ever  more  global. 

If  the  "rule  of  reason"  analysis  were  applied  in  all  standardization  cases,  then  the 
development  process  could  be  streamlined.  While  stiH  providing  for  due  process,  the 
developers  would  only  need  to  provide  such  process  as  is  due  as  opposed  to  the  more 
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elaborate  processes  they  currently  follow  in  order  to  ensure  against  potential  unwitting 
antitrust  violations.  These  elaborate  processes  also  help  protect  developers  from 
liability  from  the  unauthorized  acts  of  agents  or  volunteers,  most  of  whom  are 
participating  in  the  process  so  that  the  resulting  standard  is  a  consensus  document. 
Accordingly,  I  also  suggest  that  standards  developers  not  be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of 
such  persons  whose  activities  are  not  within  the  developer's  knowledge  or  under  its 
control. 

As  an  example,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  and  duplication  among  standards  and  avoid 
wasted  efforts,  standards  developers  need  to  be  able  to  allocate  among  themselves 
which  developer  should  develop  which  standards.  If  the  "per  se"  rule  is  applied,  to 
some  extent  this  conduct  may  be  considered  violative  of  the  antitrust  laws.  If  the  "rule 
of  reason"  were  applied,  the  conduct  would  likely  be  condoned. 

I  believe,  if  these  suggestions  were  incorporated  into  current  antitrust  law,  vis-a-vis 
standards  development,  and,  further,  addressed  in  any  antitrust  provisions  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act,  U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  global  standards  arena  would 
be  enhanced  as  an  immediate  result. 
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AMERICAN 
FOREST  & 
PAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

October  3,  1994 


The  Honorable  Tim  Valentine 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Technology, 

Environment  and  Aviation 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 

Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association 
(AF&PA) ,  we  would  like  to  request  that  the  Subcommittee  accept 
the  attached  statement  to  be  included  in  the  record  for  the 
hearing  held  September  22,  1994,  on  the  subject  of  "International 
Standards  and  U.S.  Exports:   The  Key  to  Competitiveness  or 
Barriers  to  Trade?" 

We  were  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Subcommittee's  interest 
in  this  important  trade  issue,  and  we  applaud  the  Chairman's 
decision  to  hold  this  hearing  and  provide  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  this  timely  subject. 

If  you  or  the  staff  have  any  questions  regarding  AF&PA's 
statement,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me.   My  telephone 
number  is  (202)  463-2476. 


Sincerely, 


\Ji!LijuU'^< '  ^-( ciU'^d/c^ 


Sarah  M.  Hildebrand 
Director 
Legislative  Affairs 


Attachment 
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AMERICAN 
FOREST  & 
PAPER 
ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL 


STATEMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FOREST  &  PAPER  ASSOCIATION  (AF&PA) 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY,  ENVIRONMENT  AND  AVIATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


"International  Standards  and  U.S.  Exports: 
The  Key  to  Competitiveness  or  Barriers  to  Trade?" 


The  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association  (AF&PA)  applauds  the  Subcommittee's  decision  to 
address  the  subject  of  whether  mtemational  standards  improve  US   competitiveness  or  constitute 
barriers  to  trade    This  is  a  very  timely  and  important  subject  in  view  of  two  recent  developments 
The  first  is  the  conclusion  of  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round  Agreement,  with  its  provisions  emphasizing 
the  role  of  international  standards  in  the  global  trading  system  and  linking  the  issues  of  trade  and  the 
environment    The  second  is  the  decision  by  the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO)  to 
expand  its  efforts  to  include  the  development  of  international  environmental  management  systems 
standards 

AF&PA  members  include  approximately  550  member  companies  and  related  trade  associations  (with 
members  in  the  thousands)    They  grow,  harvest,  and  process  wood  and  wood  fiber,  manufacture 
pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  products  from  both  virgin  and  recovered  fiber,  and  produce  solid  wood 
products. 

Through  its  members,  AF&PA  represents  a  vital  national  industry     The  U.S.  forest,  wood,  and  paper 
products  industry 

•  accounts  for  over  7  percent  of  total  US  manufacturing  output, 

•  employs  about  14  million  people,  and  ranks  among  the  top  10  manufacturing  employers  in  46 
states,  with  annual  wages  paid  of  about  $46  billion,  and 

•  contributes  substantially  to  the  US   balance  of  payments,  exporting  $17  billion  of  products  in 
1993 

The  U.S.  forest  products  industry  is  ranked  among  the  most  competitive  in  the  world  and  its  export 
markets  represent  the  greatest  potential  for  its  continued  growth     As  a  result,  AF&PA  is  acutely 
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interested  in  the  impact  current  and  future  international  standards  have  on  global  trade  and  the  ability 
of  our  members  to  compete  internationally. 


The  Impact  of  Standards  on  the  Forest  Products  Industry 

The  US   forest  products  industry  is  affected  by  a  wide  range  of  voluntary  standards  and 
specifications  governing  its  products  '   With  respect  to  paper  products,  voluntary  product  standards 
and  technical  specifications  govern  such  things  as  the  size,  weight,  opacity  and  strength  of  various 
paper  products    For  wood  products,  voluntary  standards  and  specifications  include  such  things  as 
wood  strength,  sizes  and  classification     Many  of  these  standards  and  specifications  are  international 
and  also  affect  our  international  competitors.    The  existence  of  many  of  these  standards  has  made  it 
easier  for  US.  companies  to  compete  in  international  markets,  has  reduced  trade  barriers  and  has 
facilitated  global  competition. 

However,  unlike  many  of  our  international  competitors,  the  US   forest  products  industry  is  also 
subjected  to  extensive  domestic  government  regulation     Because  the  regulatory  frameworks  and  the 
associated  enforcement  systems  of  most  foreign  countries  are  not  as  advanced  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  US   companies  frequently  must  meet  additional  standards  that  do  not  apply  to  their 
international  competitors. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  difference  between  the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  of  the  US   and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  the  environmental  arena    The  result  of  this 
disparity  is  that,  while  the  US  government  achieves  its  environmental  objectives  by  imposing  and 
rigorously  enforcing  some  of  the  most  stringent  environmental  regulations  in  the  world,  other 
countries  may  look  to  international  standards  bodies,  like  the  ISO,  and  voluntary  labelling  and 
certification  programs  to  achieve  their  environmental  objectives 

The  existence  of  these  possibly  inconsistent  and/or  duplicative  approaches  to  addressing 
environmental  issues  is  having  a  profound  impact  on  the  international  trading  system  and  on  our 
industry's  ability  to  compete  effectively  in  the  global  marketplace    For  example,  the  effects  of 
environmental  compliance  costs  on  international  competitiveness  were  explored  in  a  recently-released 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  report,  Industry.  Technology  and  the  Environment.    This  report 
reveals  that  the  US  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  four  US   industrial  sectors  most  affected 
by  U.S.  environmental  regulations  (the  other  sectors  are  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  primary  metals) 
Together,  these  four  industries  account  for  over  70%  of  the  $25  billion  spent  by  US   manufacturers 
each  year  to  comply  with  environmental  regulations    The  report  also  notes  that  US   environmental 
compliance  costs,  whether  measured  as  a  percent  of  sales  or  as  a  portion  of  capital  investment,  hit 
US   manufacturers  harder  than  competitors  in  either  Europe  or  Japan     The  disparity  with  suppliers 
from  the  newly  industrialized  countries  (NICs)  is  even  greater 


"  Throughout  this  statement,  AF&PA  will  use  the  teim  standards  m  its  broadest  sense,  and  not  necessarily  to  refer  to 
officially  accepted  or  adopted  spec'ifications  or  requirements  Its  use  of  the  term  also  encompasses  laws  and  regulations 
creating  standards 
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International  Standards.  Trade  and  the  Environment, 
and  the  International  Trading  System 

The  emphasis  placed  on  product  standards  in  the  Uruguay  Round  GATT  Agreement  recognizes  the 
important  role  product,  process,  and  management  standards  can  play  in  the  international  tradmg 
arena.    At  the  same  time,  it  also  recognizes  that  standards  can  both  facilitate  trade  and  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  global  marketplace.    In  the  agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade,  the 
Agreement  encourages  countries  to  join  and  participate  actively  in  ISO's  work  on  the  basis  that  a 
maximum  use  of  international  standards  will  prevent  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  goods. 
The  Agreement  also  provides  for  redress  against  use  of  standards  as  disguised  trade  barners. 

The  potential  impact  of  voluntary  standards  on  international  trade  is  captured  in  the  1994  National 
Trade  Estimates  (NTE)  Report.    The  NTE  Report,  which  identifies  the  trade  barriers  foreign  countries 
erect  against  U.S.  exports,  addresses  the  effect  ISO  9000  Quality  Management  Standards  have  had  on 
U.S.  industry,  saying: 

"While  not  a  deliberate  trade  barrier,  the  exponential  increase  in  the  number  of 
European  firms  certified  under  ISO  9000  and  the  increasing  demand  that  their 
suppliers  also  be  ISO  9000  certified,  is  causing  concern  among  US  exporters    This  is 
particularly  true  among  those  exporters  for  which  such  certification  is  financially 
prohibitive.    While  EU  legislation  does  not  make  ISO  9000  certification  mandatory, 
the  quality  management  standard  is  becoming  a  de  facto  commercial  requirement  for 
doing  business  in  the  European  Union." 

The  financial  implications  of  obtaining  ISO  9000  certification  can  be  substantial     For  large  facilities, 
the  cost  can  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars    Complying  with  ISO  environmental  management 
systems  standards  could  be  equally  costly  (for  many  companies,  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  in 
conformance  with  the  international  standard,  but  the  cost  of  being  certified) 

The  Uruguay  Round  Agreement  also  specifically  recognizes  that  standards  in  the  environmental  area, 
in  particular,  can  give  rise  to  trade  barners,  or  "green  protectionism  "    It  creates  within  the  new 
World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  a  work  program  dedicated  to  the  interplay  between  trade  and  the 
environment     Among  other  things,  that  work  program,  which  will  be  managed  by  a  Committee  on 
Trade  and  the  Environment  (CTE),  includes  as  one  of  its  objectives  a  review  of  the  relationship 
between  the  provisions  of  the  international  trading  system  and  "requirements  for  international 
purposes  relating  to  products,  including  standards  and  technical  regulations,  packaging,  labelling  and 
recycling." 

AF&PA  believes  that  the  issues  surrounding  the  role  of  international  standards  in  the  international 
trading  system  are  clearly  defined  when  standards  and  trade  considerations  intersect  (some  might  say 
collide)  in  government-sponsored  or  endorsed  environmental  labelling  programs     Although 
environmental  or  "eco"  labelling  programs  may  not  constitute  standards  in  the  traditional  sense, 
AF&PA  believes  the  issues  they  pose  for  the  international  trading  system  may  be  readily  applied  in 
other  areas. 

By  exploring  some  of  the  issues  that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  certain  national  eco-label  schemes, 
and  especially  the  scheme  being  pursued  in  Europe  (see  attached  letter  from  US   Ambassador  to  the 
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European  Communities  Stuart  Eizenstat  to  Sir  Leon  Bnttan),  many  of  the  questions  about  how 
standards  can  affect  trade  and  competitiveness  can  be  answered. 

The  emphasis  on  international  standards  found  in  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round  requires 
recognition  that  standards  --  and  therefore  trade  protectionism  —  may  take  many  forms. 

Many  laws,  regulations  and  business  practices,  though  not  characterized  as  standards  per  se,  may 
function  and  operate  as  standards  in  domestic  and  international  marketplaces    Thus,  the  international 
recognition  of  the  trade  impacts  of  international  standards  requires  that,  as  new  national  and 
international  standards  are  developed,  they  must  be  compared  against  existing  national  and 
international  laws  and  regulations.    Equally  important,  as  new  laws  are  written,  they  should  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  legal,  regulatory  and  voluntary  standards  and  business  practices  and 
philosophies  that  exist  in  other  countries 

One  of  the  greatest  determinants  of  whether  or  not  a  standard  is  truly  voluntary  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  government-sponsored  or  endorsed. 

Unlike  in  the  United  States,  where  non-governmental  standards  are  truly  voluntary  and  adherence  is 
often  recognized  as  a  commercial  choice,  the  "voluntary"  standards-writing  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  of  many  other  countnes  are  government-sponsored  and  endorsed     In  these  countries, 
standards  —  regardless  of  whether  they  are  voluntary  or  mandatory  --  may  perform  the  same 
functions  as  many  mandatory  US   laws  and  regulations    Differences  most  likely  arise  in  how  these 
requirements  are  enforced    While  in  the  United  States  they  are  enforced  and  compliance  is  assured 
through  the  legal  system,  in  other  countnes  and  regions  (such  as  Europe),  standards  are  enforced 
through  the  marketplace  and  compliance  is  ensured  through  certification  procedures    Thus,  while 
many  countries  may  claim  that  their  standards  are  voluntary,  they  are,  by  design  and  in  practice, 
anything  but. 

This  difference  in  how  governments  perceive  standards,  also  has  a  profound  impact  on  industry.    In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  businesses  frequently  accept  compliance  with  voluntary  international 
standards  as  a  commercial  reality     However,  in  the  United  States,  businesses  must  frequently  also 
comply  with  duplicative  and  potentially  conflicting  laws  and  regulations,  which  are  legal  necessities. 
For  them,  compliance  with  and  certification  of  conformance  with  a  voluntary  international  standard 
represents  an  additional  administrative  and  financial  burden 

The  difference  in  how  standards  are  perceived  also  explains  the  tension  that  frequently  arises  between 
U.S.  and  other  countries  in  discussions  about  standards.    In  the  US,  where  the  voluntary  standards 
system  is  non-governmental,  business  and  the  government  alike  resist  greater  government 
involvement  in  the  system,  including  compliance  and  certification     At  the  same  time,  foreign 
governments  and  their  businesses  find  the  voluntary  system  confusing  and  complicated.    As  in  their 
own  countries,  they  want  to  be  able  to  look  to  only  one  place  in  the  US.  to  receive  information  and 
obtain  information  and  that  one  place  to  which  they  look  is  frequently  the  US  government. 

Another  factor  affecting  whether  a  standard  is  truly  voluntary  is  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  is 
relied  upon  as  a  government  procurement  requirement.    Because  governments  frequently  represent 
businesses'  largest  customers,  the  requirements  they  place  on  their  suppliers  can  become  de  facto 
industry  standards. 
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The  nature  of  a  standard  will  significantly  influence  whether  it  constitutes  a  trade 
barrier. 

International  standards  must  be  objective.    Concerns  about  protectionism  will  arise  whenever  a 
standard  is  arbitrary,  when  it  relies  on  subjective  or  qualitative  determinations,  or  when  it  is  unduly 
influenced  by  local,  parochial  interests.    Objective,  measurable  technical  specifications  that  relate  to  a 
product's  performance  or  its  ability  to  satisfy  a  stated,  clearly  defined  goal  and/or  which  have  a  sound 
basis  in  science  are  less  likely  to  raise  concerns  with  protectionism 

In  the  eco-labelling  arena,  schemes  that  seek  to  impose  a  government  authority's  view  of  what 
constitutes  an  "environmentally  preferable"  or  "environmentally  friendly"  product  or  process  likely 
will  be  challenged  in  the  trade  arena.    Decisions  about  what  constitutes  "environmentally  preferable" 
or  "friendly"  can  vary  widely  and  in  many  cases  will  be  affected  by  local  or  regional  conditions  and 
needs.    Further,  the  criteria  that  are  selected  for  identifying  those  products  that  meet  the  eco-label 
standards,  can  themselves  determine  whether  or  not  a  product  or  process  will  qualify     (For  similar 
reasons,  management  standards  may  by  their  nature  be  problematic.) 

In  part  as  a  reflection  of  this  reality,  most  Americans  who  are  involved  in  ISO's  effort  at  developing 
standards  for  eco-labelling  believe  the  purpose  of  an  eco-label  should  be  limited  to  providing 
information  that  will  permit  consumers  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  products  they  purchase.    At  the  same  time,  their  European  colleagues  see  eco-labelling  as  a 
vehicle  for  changing  the  environmental  profile  of  companies,  products  and  the  marketplace  as  a 
whole  —  and  impacting  international  competitiveness 

Transparency  in  the  Process  of  Developing  Standards  is  Critical. 

All  parties  who  may  be  affected  by  a  proposed  standard  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  process  by  which  the  standard  is  developed    If  their  views  are  not  represented, 
there  is  greater  likelihood  that  the  standards  will  reflect  the  biases  and  vested  interests  of  those  who 
are  involved 

In  the  U.S.,  the  process  by  which  standards  are  developed  is  thrown  open  to  participation  by  all 
interested  parties,  including  non-nationals  and  representatives  of  foreign  standards  organizations. 
Further,  0MB  Circular  119  specifically  encourages  government  agencies  to  defer  to  the  voluntary 
process  and  to  use  voluntary  standards  whenever  possible    This  is  not  the  case  in  Japan  and  Europe, 
where  standards-writing  is  most  often  an  official  government  function     Neither  Europe  nor  Japan 
invite  foreign  involvement  in  their  standards-writing  processes  and,  in  the  case  of  Europe,  outside 
participation  is  specifically  denied 

It  is  equally  critical  that  government-sponsored  schemes  for  identifying  and  labelling 
"environmentally  preferable"  products  are  kept  open  to  participation  by  outside  interests 
Transparency  is  needed  with  respect  to  the  process  by  which  product  groups  are  identified  and 
defined    It  is  also  vital  when  identifying  and  quantifying  any  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  determine 
whether  a  product  qualifies  for  the  label     In  the  absence  of  such  openness,  criteria  that  would 
preclude  from  the  outset  products  that  are  made  using  different  processes  or  production  methods 
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The  nature  of  a  standard  also  will  affect  whether  international  harmonization  is 
possible  or  appropriate 

The  international  harmonization  of  standards  can  give  rise  to  significant  problems  if  the  goal  of  the 
standard  is  not  universally  recognized  or  accepted,  or  if  the  standard  is  not  based  on  sound  science 
Further,  harmonization  may  limit  technological  and  other  advances  because  alternative  solutions 
become  non-viable  commercially 

The  scope  of  a  standard  also  may  affect  whether  or  not  it  should  be  harmonized  internationally     To 
the  extent  the  standard  deals  with  a  process  or  production  method  (PPM)  that  does  not  have  an 
impact  on  the  final  product's  performance,  harmonization  may  result  in  the  inappropriate 
extraterritorial  application  of  national  or  regional  approaches. 


Conclusion 

The  GATT  Uruguay  Round  Agreement's  emphasis  on  international  standards  and  its  linkage  of  trade 
and  environment  issues,  coupled  with  the  expansion  of  international  standards  organizations  into  new 
areas  (including  specifically  ISO's  adoption  of  Quality  Management  Standards  and  its  work  on 
Environmental  Management  Systems  Standards),  requires  that  US   government  bodies,  as  well  as 
American  business,  pay  close  attention  to  the  potential  for  voluntary  standards  —  and  laws  and 
regulations  that  function  as  standards  —  to  impact  international  competitiveness  and  give  rise  to 
international  barriers  to  trade 
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UNITED  STATES   REPBf=RFNTATlVE 

TO  THE 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITIES 


May  31,  1994 


Dear  Sir  Leon: 


I  am  writing  ho  draw  your  attention  to  United  States 
concerns  over  ctiLeria  for  tissue  paper  now  under  Commission 
revievf  oe  part  of  the  EU's  ecolahfilling  scheme.   1  understand 
that  you  may  be  called  on  to  apyiove  these  criteria  in  the  near 
future.   As  the  United  Btatcc  exports  more  than  $3  billion  of 
pulp  and  paper  products  to  the  European  Union  member  states, 
our  exports  may  be  substantially  affected  by  these  criteria. 
Moreover,  we  have  come  concerns  which  we  would  like  to  explore 
further  with  regard  to  the  overall  transparency  of  the  program. . 

We  understand  that  the  ecolabfilling  program  is  voluntary. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  that  ciileria  developed  for 
ecolabelling  purposes  could  disadvantage  producers  from 
countries  where  equivalent,  and/or  different  standards  arc 
applied,   in  the  case  of  tissue  paper,  the  propoecd  ecolabel 
criteria  for  tissue  paper  products  may  disadvantage  U.S. 
suppliers  by  establishing  a  preference  for  products  and  inputs 
made  through  processes  used  primarily  in  Europe.   These 
consequences  could  be  worsened  if  ecolabelling  were  to  become 
an  official  requirement  in  the  future,  for  example  in  EU  and 
member-state  procurement,  he   we  understand  that  ecolabelling 
criteria  will  also  be  developed  tor  other  paper  products  such 
as  copy  paper,  trade  effects  are  potentially  substantial  and 
could  raise  concerns  under  the  GATT  agreement  on  technical 
barriers  to  trade. 

There  is  as  yet  no  international  consensus  on  appropriate 
methodologies  for  lifecycle  analysis  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  a  product  over  its  entire  existence.   Henre,  we  urge 
that  EU  and  competent  body  officials  consider  altemaLive 
methods  of  achieving  the  desired  environmental  outcome  in  any 
environmental  labelling  scheme,   where  possible,  acceptance  of 
such  alternative  methods  can  achieve  the  same  environmental 
objectives  while  avoiding  unnccceeary  restrictions  to  trade^ 
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We  would  also  like  to  see  greater  transparency  in  the 
procedures  used  in  the  development  of  criteria  for  eco-labels 
and  acceptance  of  equivalent  foreign  standards  and  test  data  In 
order  to  ovoid  increased  costs  o£  compliance  and  trade 
disruption.   We  look  forward  to  exploring  this  topic  ftirther  in 
the  upcoming  meeting  for  InLeresLed  parties  organiased  by   tlie 
Consultation  Forutn  on  the  Ecolabel.  With  respect  to  the  tieeue 
paper  criteria,  we  also  need  to  develop  procedures  whereby  U.S. 
and  other  third-country  exporters  of  market  pulp  and  other 
material  inputs  would  be  able  to  obtain  certification  that 
their  exports  can  be  used  in  production  of  ecolabelled  products. 


with  best  regards 


Sincerely, 


Scuart  E^  Eisenstat 
Ambassador 


Sir  Leon  Brittan 
Commissiunei 

European  Commission 
Rue  de  la  Loi  2uu. 
1049  Drussels 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Inatituta  of  Standarda  and  Tachnology 

Gaitriersburg,  Maryiand  20B93 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


October  19,  1994 


Ms.  Virginia- Lindsey 
Subcommittee  on  Technology, 

Environment,  and  Aviation 
Committee  on  Science,  Space, 

and  Technology 
House  of  Representatives 
B-374  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Ms .  Lindsey : 

Attached  is  the  corrected  transcript  of  testimony  by  NIST  Office  of  Standards 
Service  Acting  Director  Belinda  Collins  at  the  hearing  before  the  House 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Subcommittee  on  Technology,  Environment,  and 
Aviation  on  September  22,  1994,  on  International  Standards  and  U.S.  Exports: 
Keys  to  Competitiveness  or  Barriers  to  Trade  and  answers  to  questions  later 
submitted  by  Chairman  Valentine. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  me  at  (301)  975-3080. 

Sincerely, 


Verna  B .  Hines      ^ 
Senior  Legislative  Analyst 
Congressional  and  Legislative 
Affairs 
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Questions  for  Dr.  Belinda  Collins 

Hearing  on  International  Standards  and  U.S.  Exports: 

The  Key  to  Competitiveness  or  Barriers  to  Trade? 


1).        Can  you  elaborate  further  on  the  work  you  are  accomplishing  through  the  Interagency 

Committee  on  Standards  Policy  (ICSP)  and  are  you  aware  of  any  regulatory  impediments 
that  prevent  government  agencies  from  fully  participating  in  the  voluntary  standards 
process? 

2).        Is  0MB  Circular  A-119  sufficient  in  guiding  your  coordinating  efforts  at  NIST?   Should  it 
be  revised  and  improved?   How  is  it  enforceable  now?   Should  Congress  provide  support 
for  the  Circular  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  support,  and  how  should  it  be  done? 

3).        Are  there  specific  market  sectors  or  industries  where  inadequate  U.S.  participation  in 
international  standardization  has  harmed  U.S.  competitiveness?   If  so,  how  can  it  be 
corrected?   What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  NIST? 
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Q:   Can  you  elaborate  further  on  the  work  you  are  accomplishing 
through  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Standards  Policy  (ICSP)  and 
are  you  aware  of  any  regulatory  impediments  that  prevent 
government  agencies  from  fully  participating  in  the  voluntary 
standards  process? 

Since  the  recent  rechartering  of  the  ICSP,  we  have  moved  to  meet 
more  frequently  and  have  established  working  groups  to  address 
key  policy  issues  facing  executive  agencies  in  their  standards- 
related  activities.   In  particular,  ICSP  participants  will 
address  any  regulatory  impediments  to  increased  participation  in 
the  voluntary  standards  process.   I  also  created  an  ICSP  working 
group  to  examine  standards-related  issues  facing  government 
agencies  in  the  regulatory,  procurement  and  trade  areas.   This 
group  will  document  and  report  on  problems  or  constraints 
relating  to  increased  reliance  on  voluntary  and  international 
standards,  and  will  propose  solutions  for  ICSP  consideration. 
Issues  include  legal  or  other  barriers,  special  procurement 
problems,  interactions  with  private  sector  interests,  and  sector- 
specific  concerns. 

Another  ICSP  working  group  is  addressing  federal  agency  use  of 
the  ISO  9000  quality  system  standard  series  and  related 
registration  and  accreditation  activities.   Its  goal  is  to 
develop  recommendations  for  ICSP  consideration  regarding  the 
creation  of  a  system,  acceptable  to  both  government  and  industry, 
which  assists  federal  agencies  in  their  regulatory  and 
procurement  efforts,  while  at  the  same  time  it  facilitates  U.S. 
trade  by  increasing  national  and  international  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  quality  system  registration  system. 

The  ICSP  will  deliberate  the  findings  provided  by  these  working 
groups  and  provide  recommendations  and  policy  guidelines  to 
agency  heads  and  0MB. 
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Q:   Is  0MB  Circular  A-119  sufficient  in  guiding  your  coordinating 
efforts  at  NIST?   Should  it  be  revised  and  improved?   How  is  it 
enforceable  now?   Should  Congress  provide  support  for  the 
Circular  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  support,  and  how  should  it  be 
done? 


The  October  1993  revision  of  0MB  Circular  A-199  includes  several 
important  new  policy  provisions  and  management  controls.   Policy 
changes  include  clarification  of  policy  regarding  voluntary, 
consensus-based,  and  international  standards  in  regulation  and 
procurement;  incorporating  metrication  objectives;  and  promoting 
standards  that  are  environmentally  sound  and  energy  efficient. 
As  in  the  original  (1982)  Circular,  responsibility  for  policy 
coordination  and  implementation  of  the  Circular  is  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.   NIST  continues  to  carry  out  the 
coordination  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  through 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Standards  Policy  (ICSP) . 

New  management  controls  include  improved  coordination  between  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  agency  heads,  the  creation  of  agency 
Standards  Executives,  establishment  of  procedures  to  encourage 
agency  participation  in  voluntary  standards  bodies,  and  improved 
reporting  procedures  between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  0MB. 

The  newly-created  Standards  Executive  is  expected  to  encourage 
agencies  to  give  a  higher  profile  to  standards-related  issues 
within  their  organizational  structure.   Under  the  Circular,  each 
Standards  Executive  provides  a  focal  point  for  monitoring  and 
coordinating  standards  activities  throughout  their  Department  or 
agency  and,  as  such,  should  have  direct  access  to  the  highest 
decision-making  authority  therein.   We  have  had  good  response 
from  agencies  in  designating  responsible  Standards  Executives 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Circular. 

Both  NIST  and  0MB  believe  that  Standards  Executives  fulfill  a 
vital  role  in  meeting  national  objectives  on  standards-related 
matters.   This  has  been  made  clear  to  agency  heads.   Since 
Departments  and  agencies  must  provide  information  annually  on 
their  implementation  of  the  Circular  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  in  turn  must  submit  a  report  to  0MB,  excellent 
enforcement  mechanisms  are  in  place.   As  part  of  this  report,  the 
Secretary  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  policy 
promulgated  in  the  Circular  and  recommend  any  needed  changes. 

At  this  time,  given  the  new  management  controls  in  place,  there 
is  no  apparent  need  for  further  revision  of  or  improvement  to  the 
Circular.   In  its  role  as  chair  of  the  ICSP  and  through  direct 
contacts  with  other  federal  agencies,  NIST  is  prepared  to  monitor 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Circular.   However,  NIST  is  not 
chartered  with  other  authority  or  responsibility. 
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Q:   Are  there  specific  market  sectors  or  industries  where 
inadequate  U.S.  participation  in  international  standardization 
has  harmed  U.S.  competitiveness?   If  so,  how  can  it  be  corrected? 
What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  NIST? 

NIST  plans  to  use  some  of  its  newly  appropriated  funds  to  support 
the  attendance  of  key  NIST  technical  experts  at  international 
meetings.   In  addition,  NIST  is  working  with  ANSI  and  the  private 
sector  to  develop  means  of  determining  those  international 
standards  activities  that  need  U.S.  support  and  technical 
participation  by  either  the  private  or  public  sector.   For 
example,  our  activities  in  support  of  World  Standards  Day  this 
year  are  focussed  on  increasing  corporate  executives'  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  standards  for  world  trade. 

USTR  and  ITA  are  generally  responsible  for  determining  what  trade 
sectors  need  attention.   The  area  of  information  technology, 
which  is  viewed  as  a  key  industry  in  U.S.  competitiveness,  has 
received  greater  attention  recently.   Through  the  ICSP,  we  will 
work  with  our  colleagues  in  other  Federal  agencies  to  identify 
all  important  standards  activities  that  are  not  now  being 
adequately  covered. 
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PO  80x3608 
Hamsburg,  PA  17105-3608 
Phone:  717-564-0100 
TWX   510-657-4110 


AMP  Incorporated 


October  27,  1994 


Ms.  Karen  Pearce 

US,  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 

Suite  2320,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515-6301 

Dear  Ms.  Pearce; 

In  response  to  Congressman  Walker's  request  for  additional  information  to  be 
included  with  the  permanent  record  of  the  September  22,  1994  Subcommittee 
Hearing  on  International  Standards  and  US  Competitiveness,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  following. 

Question:  "During  the  early  1980's,  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  brought  about  enactment  of  The  National  Cooperative  Research  Act 
which  lessened  antitrust  barners  to  doing  research  on  a  cooperative  basis  among 
competitors.  Recently,  this  concept  was  extended  in  a  limited  way  to  joint 
manufacturing  In  light  of  AMP's  testimony,  should  there  be  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  would  lower  antitrust  barriers  to 
standards  setting  both  domestically  and  worldwide?" 

Response:  Under  the  National  Cooperative  Research  and  Production  Act  of 
1993  (the  "Act"),  joint  research  and  development  ventures  are  evaluated  under  a 
"rule  of  reason"  analysis  and  are  not  deemed  illegal  "per  se."  I  believe  that 
standards  developers  would  be  able  to  streamline  their  procedures  and  better 
support  US.  industries  competing  in  global  markets  if  the  Act  protected  their 
conduct  from  "per  se"  review  by  the  courts  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
the  Act  presently  does  not  apply  to  most  standardization  activities. 

The  Act"s  definition  of  the  term  "joint  venture"  in  Section  2. (a)(6)  would  include 
most  aspects  of  the  standards  development  process.  However,  these  same 
standards  activities  would  also  be  considered  exclusions  to  the  definition  of  "joint 
venture"  set  forth  in  Section  2  (b)  (particularly  subsections  (2)(A),  (3)(A),  (4)  and 
(6)  For  example,  under  subsection  (4),  "entering  into  any  agreement  or  engaging 
in  any  other  conduct  allocating  a  market  with  a  competitor"  is  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  those  "joint  ventures"  to  which  the  Act  applies.  Yet,  as  I  noted  in  my 
earlier  testimony,  there  are  times  when  standards  developers  need  to  be  able  to 
allocate  among  themselves  which  developer  should  develop  which  standard  in 
order  to  be  more  efficient  and  avoid  conflict  and  duplication  among  standards. 
This  type  of  conduct  explicitly  is  not  protected  by  the  Act.    Accordingly,  if  the  Act 
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were  to  be  amended  to  protect  standardization  activities  from  "per  se"  antitrust 
analysis,  some  of  the  exclusions  to  the  definition  of  "joint  venture"  must  be 
identified  as  inapplicable  to  these  activities 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  standards  developers,  (a)  try  to  obtain  consensus  of 
matehally  interested  and  affected  groups,  (b)  follow  procedures  that  provide  for 
some  level  of  public  review  and  due  process  and,  (c)  attempt  to  avoid  conflict  and 
duplication  provides  sufficient  safeguards  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  "rule  of  reason" 
in  evaluating  their  conduct  as  opposed  to  the  threat  of  "per  se"  liability.  As  an 
additional  safeguard,  the  Act  could  provide  that  its  protections  would  only  apply  to 
those  standards  developers  accredited  by  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  ("ANSI")  or  equivalent.  Before  accrediting  a  standards  developer,  ANSI 
reviews  the  developer's  procedures  to  ascertain  that  they  provide  for  consensus, 
due  process,  etc.  ANSI,  also,  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  an  audit  process  by 
which  it  will  undertake  to  confirm  that  the  developer  is  properly  following  its 
procedures.  In  keeping  with  this  thinking,  the  Act  would  appear  to  not  protect 
company  competitors  from  coming  together  to  agree  on  a  consensus  standard  as 
would  be  developed  under  ANSI  procedures  governing  standards  development. 
To  apply  per  se  liability  to  such  corporations  would  unnecessarily  inhibit  these 
corporations  in  their  efforts  to  compete  in  global  markets. 

Finally,  if  the  Act  were  to  be  amended,  I  would  suggest  that  the  potential  liability  of 
ANSI-accredited  or  equivalent  standards  developers,  and  those  corporations  that 
engage  in  standardization  activities,  be  limited  to  actual  as  opposed  to  treble 
damages  and  that  they  not  be  required  to  file  a  notification  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  as  a 
precondition  to  that  limitation.  Some  standards  developers  develop  thousands  of 
standards  each  year.  Any  efficiencies  they  obtain  as  a  result  of  any  limitation  on 
their  potential  antitrust  exposure  would  be  offset  by  the  need  to  prepare  and  file 
numerous  official  notifications. 

It  must  be  understood  that  standards  are  vehicles  to  hasten  the  implementation  of 
new  technology  in  the  marketplace.  Speeding  up  the  processes  whereby  U.S. 
standards  are  developed  would  quicken  the  rate  at  which  U.S.  standards  -  and 
U.S.  technology  -  can  be  offered  to  the  global  community  and  thereby  directly 
enhance  U.S.  global  competitiveness. 


Sincerely  yours, 
AMP  Incorporated 


l\\^AMJp- 


Henry  Line 

Director 

Global  Product  Standards 

HL:lh 
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UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
WASHINGTON,  DC.      20460 


NOV  7    BBS  OFFICE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 

AND  LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 


Hon.  Tim  Valentine 

Chairman 

Subcommitte  on  Technology,  Environment, 

&  Aviation 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technology 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

This  is  in  response  to  your  September  23,  1994  letter  concerning  three 
questions  you  posed  as  follow-up  to  your  September  22  hearing  on  international 
standards  and  U.S.  exports. 

Enclosed  please  find  the  responses  to  your  three  questions.    If  you  have  any 
questions  or  require  further  information,  your  staff  is  welcome  to  contact 
Mark  Stevens  (260-5422)  of  this  office.    Thank  you. 


Sincerely  yours. 


(^.^a-^- 


Christopher  P.  Hoff 
Deputy  Director 
Legislative  Analyis  Division 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 
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Responses  of  The  Honorable  Karl  Hausker,  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator,  Office 
of  Policy,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Evironmental  Protection  Agency 


Follow-up  Questions  -  Valentine  Hearing.  9/22 

1.  Since  the  EPA  does  not  have  an  Office  of  Standards  Policy, 
can  you  please  elaborate  further  on  how  your  agency  sets 
standards  policy  and  priorities?   How  do  you  allocate  funds  for 
international  standards  activities?   How  do  you  coordinate  your 
agency's  efforts? 

EPA  participates  in  national  and  international  standards 
activities  that  relate  to  the  Agency's  mission.   The  Agency  is 
organized  according  to  regulatory  mandates.  For  example,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  enforced  and  implemented  by  the  Office  of  Air, 
while  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  is  responsible  for  Superfund  and 
provisions  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
Funding  mechanisms  and  many  policies  and  priorities  are  likewise 
handled  on  an  Of f ice-by-Of f ice  basis.   Standards  activiites  are 
supported  and  governed  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  needs 
and  priorities  of  each  Office.   The  Office  of  Research  and 
Development,  for  example,  supports  the  time  and  travel 
requirments  of  more  than  one  hundred  ORD  employees  to  participate 
in  national  and  international  technology-related  standards 
development . 

The  media  based  approach  to  standards  involvement  means  that 
most  "coordination"  is  really  a  function  confined  to  an 
individual  Office.  However,  in  1993  the  Administrator  supported 
the  development  of  a  new,  informal  EPA  Standards  Network  to 
assure  cross-Agency  coordination  of  specific  international 
standards.   Emerging  issues  in  trade  and  environment  impact 
Offices  throughout  EPA.   The  Network  develops  and  coordinates 
draft  EPA  positions  on  international  standards  (such  as  those  in 
the  International  Organization  for  Standardization)  and 
coordinates  EPA  participation  in  ISO. 

The  Agency  also  sits  on  the  Interagency  Committee  for 
Standards  Policy  (ICSP)  chaired  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Standards  and  Technology  (NIST) .  The  ICSP  is  the  primary  U.S. 
Government  body  for  coordinating  the  national  and  international 
standards  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 

2.  Can  you  describe  in  more  detail  how  you  use  international 
standards  in  your  role  as  Chief  of  the  Trade  an  Environment 
Committee  at  EPA? 

EPA's  Trade  and  Environment  Task  Force  facilitates  Agency 
involvement  in  a  wide  range  of  international  activities  and 
coordinates  policy  internally.   Last  year  we  became  members  of 
two  key  interagency  groups  relating  to  trade  matters:  the  Trade 
Policy  Review  Group  and  the  Trade  Policy  Steering  Committee. 
Trade  and  environmental  issues  raised  in  these  groups  often  refer 
to  international  standards  or  areas  where  international  standards 
could  be  developed.   Task  Force  members  from  around  the  Agency 
evaluate  and  provide  response  on  international  standards  used  in 
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specific  trade  situations.   The  Task  Force  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  EPA  Standards  Network  in  developing  EPA  positions  on 
many  standards  related  issues  such  as  eco-labeling  and  eco- 
auditing. 

3.    As  a  national  regulatory  agency,  does  your  agency  charter 
present  any  limitations  to  prevent  EPA  from  participating  in 
international  standards  activities? 

No.   As  I  stated  above,  the  Agency  regulatory  mission  is 
enhanced  by  our  participation  in  international  standards 
activities.   Within  ISO  alone,  the  Agency  enjoys  full 
participation  on  Technical  Committees  for  Air  Quality,  for 
Drinking  Water,  for  Statistical  Measurements,  for  Quality  Systems 
and  for  Environmental  Management  Systems.   In  so  far  as  normal 
considerations  of  time  and  travel  permit,  EPA  participates  freely 
in  both  the  national  and  international  standards  communities. 
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MR  MAZZA'S  ANSWERS  TO  TESTTMONY  QUESTIONS 


1 ,         Id  what  manner  should  tbe  government  underwrite  its  fair  share  of  the  various  costs  of 
standardt  dcvdopnient?  What  is  the  government's  fair  share  and  how  ghould  it  be 
dctemiincd?  i 

Mr.  Chiunnan,  I  can  respond  to  this  question  only  from  the  perspective  of  ANSI;  it  is  up  to 
each  standaids  developer  to  deal  witli  the  issue  in  its  own  way.  If  you  wish,  I  would  be  bappy  to  reach 
out  to  the  standards  developing  organizations  to  gather  their  responses  to  this  question,  but  this  cannot 
be  done  quickly.  The  following  observations  are  m^de  from  ANSFs  perapectivcj  and  are  not 
necessarily  the  -wews  of  any  tnilividual  standards  developer. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  receiving  a  wide  variety  of  benefits  fixjm  its  participation  in  the 
vohintary  standards  system  and  if  it  dwse  to  become  more  involved  in  the  system  there  are  many 
additional  benefits  it  could  derive.  International  voluntary  standards  help  levd  the  busittess  playing  fiold 
world-wide  and  make  it  easier  for  the  export  of  U.S.  raanufectured  goods  if  U.S.  interests  have 
participated  fiJly  in  their  development  Vohintary  consensus  standards  are  a  prcftrred  way  to 
strengthen  tbe  effectiveness  and  eiifi>rceat»lity  of  health  and  safety  regulations;  the  standards  process 
provides  a  means  ftjr  industry  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  standards]  underiying  a 
regulatory  fianoework  that  is  easy  to  live  w^th  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual  industries. 
Regulations  based  on  consensus-based  standards  are  much  less  Bkely  to  be  atbttraiy  or  tuer-unfiiendly. 
Now  private  sector  standards  are  increasingly  being  used  to  replace  milspecs  as  the  Department  of 
Deftflse  buys  more  of  wtat  it  aeeda  from  the  private  sector,  which  mans  that  government  engineers 
must  be  involved  in  standards  writing  to  guarantee  that  consensus  standards  meet  mihtary  as  well  as 
civilian  needs.  ! 

Standards  development  is  voluntary  but  not  frse.  The  ANSI  portion  of  t^e  process  is 
underflmded  despite  a  budget  of  over  $10,000,000.  Despite  the  laiige  benefits  to  the  govismment  from 
the  voluntary  standards  process,  federal  agencies  are  noticeably  absent  in  their  direct  support  of  ANSI, 

Many  ANSI  company  and  organizational  members  aie  very  vocal  in  expressing  their  belief  that 
the  federal  government  should  p^  its  "fair  share"  of  supporting  ANSI.  The  reason  for  their  concern  is 
clear.  All  federal  ageades  combined  pj^  less  than  S30,000  in  ANSI  dues,  yet  they  hoU  approximately 
14%  of  the  seats  on  the  ANSI  board  of  directors  and  are  active  at  every  level  of  ANSI  gqvemflnce  and 
throughout  the  Institute's  activities.  In  contrast,  some  individual  companies  pay  twice  as  much  as  the 
entire  firfcral  government  in  dues,  yet  hoU  only  a  single  seat  on  the  board  of  directors,  have  a  fer  more 
limited  level  of  participation  in  the  Institute's  activities  and  governance,  and  realize  &r  fewer  benefits 
from  ANSr 5  activities  than  many  goveminent  agencies.. 

We  believe  that  this  imbalance  is  not  only  un&ir,  but  is  detrimental  to  the  national  interest.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  have  a  strong  voice  in  international  standards  fora,  the  federal^  government 
should  be  a  fiill  partidpant  in  the  ANSI  federation  in  evoy  sense,  including  financial. 
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We  suggest  a  Btn^ghtforward  approach  to  the  question  of  governmroent's  payment  of  a  "fiir 
share"  to  support  ANSI.  We  suggest  that  the  federal  govemmeot  raise  hs  share  to  an  amount 
approximalejy  equivalent  to  the  fisdaal  role  in  the  governance  of  ANSI,  and  that  Congress  provide 
th«e  fimds  in  its  appropriation  to  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  which  ha&  the 
ftdffal  lead  role  in  standards,  or  through  a  revised  dues  stnictuxe  for  federal  agencies.  If  the 
government,  &r  instance,  chose  to  contribute  to  ANSI  an  amount  proportiooal  to  its  represeolation  on 
ANSI's  board  of  direaors,  this  would  provide  a  badly  needed  financial  boost  to  ANSI  and  recogirizc 
the  government's  stake  in  the  success  of  that  program.  The  contribution  would  be  at  a  level  similar  to 
that  paid  by  otha  countries  in  support  of  their  member  bodies  to  the  ISO  and  TEC,  yet  small  enough  to 
preserve  ANST  s  industiy  led  nature. 

At  ANSI,  we  believe  that  the  most  effective  forai  of  govemmeot  support  is  through  active 
government  participaJion  in  the  vohmtaiy  standards  system,  not  only  in  technical  committees  but  also 
in  policy  committees  and  in  ANSI-sponsored  US.  delegations  to  iirtematiooal  fore.  We  know  from 
experience  thai  the  U.S.  position  in  iotemational  fors  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  federal 
government  represematives  in  the  US  delegation,  and  we  uigc  greater  participation  by  federal 
agencies  in  these  activities.  Strong  federal  participation  should  be  actively  and  consisteiitly  supported 
by  all  le\'ds  of  the  federal  govemmenl,  by  budgetary  commitment  as  well  as  policy  statements. 

0MB  Circular  A-1 19  states  dearly  that  federal  employees  are  to  play  an  active  rote  within  the 
U.S.  vohmtary  standards  system;  we  welconw  the  recent  revisions  to  the  Circular  which  strengthen  this 
policy.  In  practice,  however,  we  find  that  the  policy  often  is  misunderstood  or  igixsred  at  the  levels  at 
which  budget  decisions  are  made.  As  a  resuh,  the  U.S.  government's  irrtercsts  often  are  not 
represemed  at  meetings  in  which  significant  deciaons  are  made  afecting  U.S.  competitiveness, 
procurements,  or  regulatory  issues.  A  strong  statement  from  this  Committee,  or  from  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  in  support  of  the  policies  expressed  in  0MB  Circular  A-1 19  would  greatly  strengthen  the  use 
of  the  Circular. 


2.  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulatory  impediments  tbat  prevent  tbe  fnH  participation  of 
government  agencies  in  the  National  Vohintary  Syrtem?  In  the  same  spirit,  are  tl»«rt  any 
specific  government  agencies  or  institutions  that  you  would  like  to  have  cooperate  more  hilly 
with  you  In  tbe  standardi  area?  If  so,  what  udutions  would  you  proposeT 

The  primary  barrier  to  federal  participation  in  the  voluntary  consensus  standards  $ystcm  is  lack 
of  resources.  Senior  management  within  govcmmem  agencies  often  fkil  to  understand  how  critical  the 
vohmtary  standards  acdvities  are  to  the  agency's  mission,  U.S.  oonipctrtiveness,  and  long-term  budget 
reductiorw.  In  these  times  of  increasingly  limited  budgets,  this  lack  of  understandir^  translates  into  lack 
of  consistetit  budgetary  support  from  sesiior  management  for  federal  employees'  participation  La 
domestic  and  irtemational  standardizalion  acrivrties.  In  tbe  long  run,  these  short-term  savings 
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adveraeiy  affect  the  govefnmcnt's  ability  to  eflSsct  savings  by  being  able  to  purchase  commercially 
available  goods  and  services,  based  on  consensus  standards  for  government  needs  rather  than  custom 
pnxJucts  based  on  government  specifications,  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  r^ulations  through  building 
on  industry  consensus  standards. 

In  some  instances,  agencies  narrowly  interpret  their  mission  to  be  eithei  "heahh  and  safety"  or 
"trade  promotion,"  without  avowing  for  the  possibility  that  both  purposes  can  be  advanced  by  M 
panidpation  in  standards  woric  intemationaUy. 

A  continuing  difficulty  encountered  by  standards  developers  is  that  govenmient  sondes  [sudi 
as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  sonjetiroes  deveiop  their  own  standards  even  though  nearly 
identical  woik  is  already  underway  in  the  private  sector-sometimes  with  the  pamapaiion  of 
representatives  from  those  agencies.  This  is  done  at  great  cost,  not  only  in  terms  of  federal  dollars 
wasted,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  government  not  benefiiitting  from  the  latest  technology  and  expertise 
available  in  the  private  sector. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  regulatory  impediments  that  prevert  the  fiill  participation  of 
govermneot  agencies  in  the  ANSI  federation. 
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